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THE MAN WHO BEGGED MILLIONS 


THE PEACE ARMY 
OF BRYNMAWR 

WHAT IT IS DOING 


Early Morning Bathers 



Most dogs seem to enjoy a seaside holiday as much as their owners. In this picture is a 
terrier who delights to take part in the morning bathe at Cruden Bay in Aberdeenshire. 


Sowing the Good Seed in a 
Distressed Village of Wales 

HOW WE CAN HELP 

None among ns, when he reads of 
wonderful things done in the past, can 
help thinking'for a moment': I wish I 
had been there. . . '' ' C !. 

r Yet there are things; happening in the 
world today as wonderful as anything in 
the past, and we can all be there to help. 

One of; the greatest of these things is 
tile movement, started by the Friends, 
known' as the International Voluntary 
Service. The C.N. has told of the work 
of this great Peace Army in Lichtenstein; 
how, in France. they built up towns 
devast'ed by the floods; and lately we 
have told of their arrival in Wales to 
help our own men, the miners in Bryn- 
rhawr,"whose life and spirit had been 
sapped by ten years of .unemployment. 

The Friends had already started to 
develop fresh industries in this mining 
district. A small company had been 
formed, and when the members of the 
Voluntary Service arrived they found a 
factory turning out weekly 300 pairs of 
workmen's boots. 

Miners Making Furniture 

. They found boys in a, weaving shed 
making excellent woollen tweeds and 
girls , knitting stockings. Some of the 
older men were working a small mine 
and sending i'oo ; ton's of coal each week 
to Cardiff; and a furniture factory had 
already complet.ed'a large order for chairs 
and tables for a school in Yorkshire,' and 
had another order in hand to make chairs 
for a Birmingham housing scheme. 

But the town itself was drab and the 
people were listless, till one day a band of 
Voluntary Workers arrived full of plans 
for turning Brynmawr into a happy town 
and a beautiful one. Some of these 
workers from various parts of Europe 
could not speak English, 

No Need To Be Idle 

They. collected the local unemployed 
and encouraged them to stop groaning 
over the fate which had taken away 
their regular employment .and to spend 
their time doing work which had been 
’* waiting for them. Here was a town 
badly needing much done to it; here 
were they grumbling because they 
wanted work. It is the same everywhere.' 
No man should feel that : because he is 
receiving unemployment pay ho must bo 
idle. He will be the happier for having 
found something to occupy his time. 

That is what happened at Brynmawr. 
Soon men and women from England and 
Wales and several European countries 
were working side by side with the local 
unemployed, building a swimming-bath, 
a paddling-pool, a public park, and 
engaged in other work of local useful¬ 


ness. No one was paid, but the people of 
Brynmawr found they were better off 
than if they had spent their time in 
idleness. They began to feel fit and 
happy again ; they had something to 
think of and something concrete to show 
for their work at the end of the day. 

But if the labour is free the materials 
used must be paid for ; and though these 
Voluntary Workers are fed for as little 
as 8s 6d a week there arc many who 
would like to help but cannot afford 
their living expenses besides their fares, 
which amount to a good deal when they 
come, say/from Franco or from Czecho¬ 
slovakia to help our people in Wales. If 
sufficient funds cannot be collected the 
work will have to stop 

The people of Lagarde in Switzerland 
have sent ^143 toward this work of 
beautifying Brynmawr. It is a thank- 
offering for help given them some time 
ago by this same Voluntary Service. 
Armenian refugees in Aleppo, poor as 
they arc, have sent a parcel of clothes 
for the use of the camoin Wales. This 


bore their national colours, crimson of 
the martyr blood, blue of the sky, and 
gold of sacrifice. 

It is wonderful, this great peace army 
moving with its help from country to 
country. Some of us may be able to join 
it. Wc may' find it possible to spend 
three weeks at Brynmawr, working with 
these people who are bringing fresh life 
and hope to what seemed a forlorn 
struggle. We cannot all go, but if some 
of us feel we should like to have a hand 
in it we can follow the example of those 
people of Lagarde and send something 
to help. 

The Treasurer for the Brynmawr Camp 
of the International Voluntary Service 
is Bliss M. Carslake, Highwood, The 
Drive, Wimbledon, London, S.W.20. If 
sufficient money is 'received the work 
will continue till September, when all 
the plans for transforming Brynmawr 
will be completed. 

But there is no. end to what this 
means.' This Voluntary Service is sowing 
everywhere the seeds of world peace- 


A MAN’S SACRIFICE 
FOR THE WORLD 

Another Great Hero 
of Peace 

SCIENTIST’S LIFE GIVEN TO 
HUMANITY 

The sunny South of France has ex¬ 
perienced a great shadow of grief in the 
death of an eminent scientist, Professor 
Celestin Soret, who died at 77.", 

His life was sacrificed to the, X-ray, 
for he associated himself whole-heartedly 
with Dr Rontgen in bringing this in¬ 
vention to the aid of the medical world. 
The doctors were very sceptical as to 
the help which they could get from this 
hew invention, and Professor Soret 
diagnosed over forty thousand cases 
through the X-ray. in his own house, 
besides the thousands that he was asked 
to help in the hospitals. 

He began life as a schoolmaster in 
Havre, where he taught physics. Many 
thousands, not only in France but in 
other parts of the world, owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, for he was an 
international figure. 

He was the inventor of apparatus by 
means of which the sufferers from partial 
deafness could listen to concerts and 
conversations with the help of earphones 
and other pocket instruments. He tried 
to imagine how much the deaf must miss 
in life, and he used his knowledge to help 
them in their difficulty. 

The Toilers of the Deep 

He also used to lecture at the Hydro- 
graphic School of Havre on all that sea¬ 
farers and mariners should know regard¬ 
ing naval hygiene. He had made a 
scientific study of this subject, and 
greatly helped the toilers of the deep 
to avoid premature death or illness. 
Another debt which seafarers owe 
Professor Soret is the establishment on 
the North Coast of France of an. Obser¬ 
vatory where one can foretell what 
kind of weather .is to be expected on sea 
every few hours. For the last thirty 
years many fishermen have looked for 
advice to this Observatory, and thou¬ 
sands must thank this grand old man 
for having saved their lives by his 
scientific work. 

Like many other great men of science 
this French professor died compara¬ 
tively poor. He placed His knowledge 
at the disposal of the world to save lives 
and not to make profit out of it; and he 
gave up more than wealth to the cause of 
knowledge : he sacrificed both his hands. 


THE THAMES FLEET 

Pleasure seekers on the Thames arc 
to have a baby liner. 

She will have four decks, including 
a deck lounge and a sun deck. Tier 
dining saloons will seat 300 people. 

She is being built by' Cammed Laird 
for the Eagle service between London 
and Ramsgate. 
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A CHANCE FOR YOUTH 
TO DO SOMETHING 

LEND A HAND ON THE 

COAST 

A Good Idea Comes Out of 
a Sad Disaster 

ARMY OF OCEAN WATCHERS 

Something good has come from a sea 
disaster of a year ago, when the yacht 
Islander foundered and Commodore 
King and his five companions were 
drowned in Lantivet Bay. 

The Board of Trade is planning a new 
civilian,, Life-Saving Corps, nearly 6ooo 
strong, to supplement the present coast¬ 
guard service. 

Here is a wonderful new chance for 
Scouts and Guides if the scheme comes 
into being, for they are to be specially 
welcomed as helpers. Women would 
also be enrolled in the corps. 

A Report to be Proud Of 

It was because of the failure of the 
watch at Lantivet Bay, when the dis¬ 
tress signals were not seen in time and 
the lifeboat went out too late, that a 
Committee was appointed last January 
by the Board of Trade to inquire into 
the efficiency of our Coastguard Service. 

Although there have been rare in¬ 
stances of failure, such as this disaster, 
the report makes us proud instead of 
ashamed of our Coastguard Service. As 
so often happens, the failures have been 
given wide publicity; while hundreds of 
instances of efficiency have been taken 
as a matter of course. 

Many people will be surprised to know 
that during the last seven years up to 
December 1930, since the Board of 
Trade took over the Coastguard Service, 
nearly 3000 persons were rescued either 
by life-saving apparatus or by lifeboats. 
Practically all these lives were saved as 
the result of information given by our 
vigilant coastguards. 

Good Coast-Watching 

Of over 3400 cases in which there was 
some life-saving . the big majority were 
small ships in distress such , as fishing 
and trading vessels under 500 tons and 
small boats not classified. There were 
many more instances of good coast¬ 
watching, when warnings were sent to 
ships running into dangerous positions. 

No wonder the Committee considers 
our Coastguard Service to be thoroughly 
efficient and adequate. The represen¬ 
tative of the Mercantile Marine Associa¬ 
tion gave a wonderful testimony to the 
coastguardsmen. 

Times have changed, and wireless is 
doing so much to help the watchers on 
our coasts that the Committee has come 
to the conclusion that the number of our 
permanent Coastguard Stations can well 
be reduced by about fifty, for in many 
cases it is quite unnecessary to keep 
men on patrol work during fine-weather 
periods. But auxiliary look-out stations 
are increasing, and with the assistance 
of the new corps of life-savers the 
vigilance round our coasts is being in¬ 
creased rather than relaxed. 

Great Possibilities Ahead 

The new Corps'of Life-Savers would 
have to be qualified. Members would 
be trained in the use of life-saving ap¬ 
pliances, coast-watching, and signalling, 
and the Committee suggests that they 
should be paid for their work. Some of 
them would assist the coastguard in 
emergencies by being despatch riders, 
sending telephone reports, and so on. 

Great possibilities are looming ahead 
for the Scouts and Guides, and the C.N. 
looks forward to reporting much good 
work done by them in the future. 

The idea of performing some national 
service' is bound to appeal to a vast 
number of people. If the Government 
approves the scheme we can prophesy 
that all round the coasts of our little 
island there will be a great army of 
volunteers for serving the ships that pass 
in the night. 


The AMBASSADOR’S 

Trousers 

And the Sleeping 
Traveller’s Coat 

None of the comical misfortunes which 
happen to clowns in pantomimes or in 
films ever surpassed the one which has 
just happened to M Paliiet. 

M Pallict is not a rival of Charlie 
Chaplin or Harold Lloyd, but a dis¬ 
tinguished diplomat. He is Czecho¬ 
slovakian Minister to Hungary. 

When lie arrived in Budapest the 
other day there were, of course, im¬ 
maculately dressed people waiting to 
receive him at the station, and there 
was no little astonishment when the 
Minister stepped from the train dressed 
in pyjamas. .. 

While he slept liis trousers had been 
stolen through the window of the sleep-, 
ing-car. It is easy to picture his awaken¬ 
ing, his summons of the attendant, and 
the frantic search made as the train 
drew nearer and nearer to the capital. 

We hope his misery has its compensa¬ 
tion. The incident ought to enhance his 
reputation, for who but a good diplo¬ 
mat could come through it success¬ 
fully ? Statesmen will be shying “ A 
man who can handle such a situation 
as that is fit to be entrusted with the 
most delicate and important missions.” 
Thanks to the stolen trousers M Paliiet, 
we hope and believe, will rise to greater 
heights. 

An Incident in Yugo-Slavia 

The report of the incident in the papers 
has brought to The Times the story of a 
sleeping traveller on the railways of 
Yugo-Slavia last year. 

In 1930 the late Mr Victor Freeman 
was travelling in a sleeping-car in 
Yugo-Slavia. The day was hot; he 
took off his coat, placing it on a coat- 
hanger, and lay down in his shirtsleeves 
in his berth. Dozing off to sleep, he 
was awakened by a slight noise and was 
just in time to sec his coat about to 
disappear through the window and to 
catch hold of it. The other end of the 
coat was held in one hand by a man who 
was holding on outside the car and Mr 
.Freeman, having both hands at his 
disposal, recovered his coat. 

As he walked down the platform at 
his destination, Zagreb, he recognised 
the thief in the fireman of the train. 

STOWAWAY WITH A 
STAMP 

Travelling as an Air Packet 

Among the mail bags of the air mail 
from Brussels to Croydon the other 
week was a parcel stamped and regis¬ 
tered £2 8s. At the aerodrome the parcel 
got out by itself. 

It was a" young Belgian journalist, 
who had hit on this way of showing the 
resources of the postal air service and 
of saving himself money at the same 
time. As a human passenger the fare 
would have been ; as a packet lie 
had himself posted and delivered for 
32s less. 

There seems to be no difficulty about it 
except that the postal packet must have 
someone to meet it (or him, or her) 
to give a receipt ; and the only incon¬ 
venience is that the parcel is not given 
a seat. 

He is posted at the General Post Office 
for air mails, locked in the mail-van 
with the other letters, and cast on board 
the aeroplane with them. It may be a 
tight fit, but it can be no worse than 
the night train to Scotland in a third- 
class smoking-carriage. 

But if the young Belgian journalist’s 
example is followed we may have people 
posting themselves as parcels to Tan¬ 
ganyika or Karachi. As they are charged 
by weight they will have to travel light. 


The Earl and His 
Island 

St Hilda’s Birds 

Another turn has been taken in the 
history of St Kilda. It is to become the 
Island of Birds. 

It has been bought by the Earl of 
Dumfries, who is the eldest son of the 
Marquess of Bute, and has made birds his 
hobby since he was a boy. He is a happy 
young man to be able to keep an open 
aviary 140 miles out in the Atlantic, free 
from all intruders. 

The islanders of St Kilda were not 
happy there. Cut off by winter days of 
storm, and sometimes in danger of 
starving, they have at last preferred the 
solid comfort of the mainland, and there 
the little community of 36 persons, 
their sheep, and their few cattle, were 
transferred last year. 

But the greater the solitude the more 
the gulls and guillemots, the puffins and 
the terns, will enjoy it. Nobody will 
steal their eggs, few passing boats will 
raise a shout to set their rookeries 
flying. The only noise will be that which 
they make themselves, except the 
shouting of the gales and the crashing 
of the breakers. 

The Island of Birds will be the new 
name for St Kilda. Perhaps some rare 
visitors may find a sanctuary there. 
Someone said the'other day that even 
the Great Auk might not yet be extinct. 

THE WEDDING GUEST 
Life as It is in This Kind World 

Outside a London church the other day 
a journalist saw a charming incident. 

A young man who had been a guest 
at a fashionable wedding stood on the 
pavement waiting for his car. He was 
wearing his best clothes in honour of his 
friends, and perhaps looked something 
of a fop. 

Along came a broken-down old woman 
with a broken-down perambulator loaded 
with rubbish. She crossed the road, 
heaved her rickety chariot on to the 
pavement, and the strain of mounting 
the kerb seemed to be the last straw, 
for the pram collapsed. 

Some laughed at the tramp’s mishap, 
and some pitied her, but one man tried 
to help. He was the wedding guest. 

He crossed the road, examined the 
crazy vehicle, and used his handker¬ 
chief to replace a broken spring. When 
he got into his car it was with very dirty 
hands, but what of that ? A broken- 
down old woman was wheeling her 
broken-down old pram, and there was a 
smile on her face because someone had 
been kind to her ; and when the old 
woman waved her hand to him the 
wedding guest waved his hand back to 
her in return. 

ESCAPE OF A DICTATOR 
The High Hand of Ibanez 

One more Dictator has been sent about 
his business. 

General Carlos Ibanez, Dictator of 
the Republic of Chile for four years, 
has been acting in a high-handed way, 
overruling his Cabinet so drastically 
that within one month three Cabinets 
refused to act under him and resigned. 

The City of Santiago rose in uproar, and 
the Dictator held a conference of the 
leading statesmen, . offering to resign 
his office, and on his offer being accepted 
made his escape from the city. 

Since 1925 the Republic of Chile has 
had a constitution in which every citizen 
who can read and write has a vote. It 
has a Chamber of 132 Deputies and a 
Senate of 45. 

There is no reason why this wealthy 
country, with its long seaboard of nearly 
2500 miles, should not enjoy great pros¬ 
perity, if its people will settle down to an 
ordered government. 


Pick where You 
Like 

A Twopenny Treat 

A northern fruit-grower has found a‘ 
way to compensate himself for the glut 
of fruit. He has invited customers to 
pick it for themselves. 

English fruit-growers have com¬ 
plained, not without reason, ’that last 
year and this it was not worth while to 
send soft fruits to market because the 
price was so low. 

At the same time the buyers in towns 
did not notice that these fruits were very 
much cheaper. Though they loyally 
ate more fruit, as they were begged to 
do, the price was always about the same. 

But anyone who cared to look in at 
this northern market garden in Selby 
might go away with as many currants 
or raspberries as they cared to pick at 
2d a pound. The fruit-grower saved 
the cost of picking and they had the 
fumof it. A fruit-picking holiday might 
be a good idea. 

AN OCEAN AND A 
CONTINENT 
The Longest Flight Yet 

The news of the crossing of the 
Atlantic by air is still sufficiently inter¬ 
esting to cause a thrill, although it is of. 
fairly frequent occurrence. 

Two American airmen, Mr Russell 
Boardman and Mr John Rolando, have 
lately made the crossing as a mere part 
of a much greater flight. They ilew 
non-stop from New York to Constanti¬ 
nople, a distance of 4984 miles, in 49 
hours five minutes. In doing this they 
have made the longest flight yet, and, 
are the first air travellers from America 
to pass over the entire length of Europo 
to the edge, of Asia in one flight. 


THE BOY AT CHRISTIE’S 

At Christie’s the other day something 
happened which has never happened in 
that famous auction room before. 

A little boy competed with the dealers 
who were fighting for the possession of 
a Charles Stuart trencher salt-cellar. 

Each time a bid was made the boy 
raised a finger to his brow to signal an 
advance, He was perfectly grave, but 
soon everyone else was smiling, and 
even the dealers did not mind when he 
won the prize at a cost of ^374, 

It seems that the boy, who looks 
about 12, was bidding for his father,- 
Mr : Kenyon Vicars Painter, of New 
York. We have no doubt that the 
hour in the auction room will long stand 
out in his memory as the most exciting 
moment in his holidays. 


FOUR CRUSOES RESCUED 

Last month the C.N. told the story 
of four Crusocs who were marooned on, 
Campbell Island, the rocky fastness, 
about 500 miles south of New Zealand, 
and it was stated that an attempt at 
fescue would be made. 

We arc happy to say that a-steamer 
has called and taken the men back to 
New Zealand. Since last November, 
when their provisions gave out, they had 
lived almost entirely on fish, and the 
men were in a weak state when rescued. 


Things said 

A great deal of modern commercial 
art is sheer bunk. Sir Ernest Benn 

I have had tea inside one of my 
Quadriga horses. Air Adrian Jones 

The main object of most motorists is 
to escape from other motorists. 

Professor Joad 

I never .saw him angry except at the 
relation of some wrong done to another. 

Said of Lord Knutsford 
If we hang a bad murderer why should 
we not hang a bad architect ? 

Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt 
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In liberty’s torch • A family of ramblers • The look-out man 





• iv.* : 


Keeping Fit—At a sports meeting at Redhlll, Surrey, some of the girls who were waiting to 
take part in a race exercised their muscles by Jumping over a tennis net. 


A Family Affair—A rambjing holiday for the whole family Is almost Impossible when there 
are young children, but these Birmingham parents managed to solve the problem. 


A Champion—Three little Welsh girls In national costume are seen 
here with the champion mountain sheep at the Royal Welsh Show, 
which was held recently at Llanelly. 


A Surprise—Familiar pictures of the Statue of Liberty 
In New York Harbour hardly suggest that there Is room 
for a number of people in the torch. 


Safety First—This little bather feels very safe In the 
arms of the look-out man on Hastings Beach, who 
sounds warnings to swimmers on his bugle. 


<V ... •* . 


: .>T£.v .■ - 




A Boatload of Happiness—The boats on the lako in Battersea Park are never so well patronised 
as during the summer holidays. Here is a happy boatload of London children enjoying 
their trip as much as if they were at the seaside. 


A Page of History—'Oxen drawing the body of St Cuthbert was one of the scenes at Newcastle 
Pageant. During an invasion of the Danes in 875 the body of St Cuthbert, who died in 687, 
v/as removed from Lindisfnrne and carried about from place to place. 
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THE LONELY 
WATCHERS 
Men of Canada’s Arctic 
Outposts 

How would you like to live on a 
lonely Arctic island with no neighbours 
to call in for an occasional chat ? 

These are the conditions on several 
of Canada’s islands -in the Arctic 
Archipelago where the men of the 
Government posts are the only white 
.people, and in .some cases the only 
inhabitants. Many of these lonely 
watchers are now eagerly looking forward 
to the arrival of visitors, for the s.s. 
Beotliic has left Nova Scotia for a 
visit to Canada’s far northern outposts. 
The vessel’s first call will be at Godhavn 
in Greenland, where an exchange of 
courtesies with the Danish Government 
authorities will be made. 

On Ellesmere Island 

Next thei expedition will go to the 

• Farthest North post, at Bache Penin¬ 
sula on Ellesmere Island. On the way 
South again calls will be made at 
Devon, Melville, Beechey, and Bathurst 
Islands.' Further calls will be made at 
places in Baffin Island, Hudson Bay, 
and Hudson Strait, as shown on our 
World Map. 

The visit of the Beotliic means more 
than just a link with civilisation and the 
renewal of supplies, for some of the 
lonely men are to return with the ship, 
.others being left in their 1 places. Nor 
will the visitors see men at all places 
where they call, for their object is to 
lay down caches, or stores of food and 
ammunition, \vhich will ■ be of use to 
men of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, who patrol many lonely spaces. 

Each year the Canadian Government 
sends a ship to its outposts in the Far 
North. What an event it must be in 
the lives of the lonely watchers I 

THE END OF A PERFECT 
LIFE 

Farewell to the Firecrest 

Alain Gcrbault’s Firecrest has gone. 
Happily the news has come two years 
too late to cause us the pang which our 
hearts would have felt in the years when 
wc looked for news of the lone voyager 
round the world. 

Gerbault was not on the yacht in 
‘Which he braved storm and tempest, 
hunger and thirst, and the perils, of 
uncharted seas. He had given the yacht 
to the French Navy and while it was 
being towed to the Naval School at 
Brest it foundered in a gale... , ■ 

It seems a rather petty ending to a 
•craft that had crossed 40,000 miles 
■of ocean and had brought its skipper 
back safe from every peril, but perhaps 
Alain Gerbault was right' in saying it 
was-the end he would have wished for 
his valiant little craft-. 

It was better it should go down in 

• ‘the power of the night, the press of the 
storm, than that it should lie in some 
out-of-the-way navy yard, to be neg¬ 
lected or forgotten as the years passed 
on. That fate has overtaken ships more 
famous than the Firecrest. A few years, 
ago a little ■ sailing craft that had 
carried another lone wanderer across 
the oceans lay rotting in-a shipyard not 

• far:from Greenwich. . - ,, , ... 

If - Firecrest T has gone, Alain Gcr¬ 
bault’s spirit lives, and -he has built 
another Firecrest to sail the long, long 
trail again. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
1 in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Chaucer’s collected works, 1532 £2250 . 
- 15th-century English MS. £1600 

Pamphlet by Shelley, 18)7 • £650 

A suit of steel armour . . . £441 

15th-century French MS . . £390 

Pair of Chinese porcelain ducks £315 
Two 1st ed. Burns’s Poeir.s, 1787 £295 

. Gilbert White’s account book . £36 

3 Gilbert White letters , £24 


Bill ON The Tram 

Story of a Wise Terrier 

Our story of the terrier who steals rides on 
the Sydney trams has reminded a C.N. 
reader of another clever terrier. This is her 
account of what he used to do. 

When my father and mother lived at 
Burton-on-Trent they had a terrier 
called Bill. One day he was run over, 
and had to have one of his front feet 
amputated. He wore a leather pad. 

My parents lived at one end of tire town 
and my father’s old home was at the 
other end. Bill much enjoyed going 
off by himself to visit his master's old 
home, but he preferred to go by tram, 
perhaps because of his lame foot. 

The trains passed his home, and lie 
would run up the stairs and take a seat 
on the top. In the town the tram-line 
branched off, and if by mistake he was 
on the wrong car he would get off at 
the stop and cross the road to wait for 
one that would take him straight up the 
hill. The conductors all knew him, and 
he enjoyed his rides, which he seemed to 
take as a matter of course. 

On Sundays my father and mother 
went to church in the middle of.the 
town, and afterwards they would some¬ 
times go to dinner at my father’s old 
home. , Bill went with them, and as 
soon as he heard the church bells he 
would stop and look at my father, who 
would say either “ Home, Bill,” or 
"Ashby Road, Bill.” Ashby Road 
was his' old home, and if Bill arrived 
there on a Sunday morning the maid 
laid, for two extra, and if he did not 
appear she knew my parents would not 
be there for lunch. Bill never made 
a,mistake. 


IN SEARCH OF A SHOE 

When the City girl arrived at the 
office two and a half hours late she 
offered as an explanation that she had 
lost her shoe. 

Many an office boy would pause before 
offering that explanation for unpunc¬ 
tuality, but the office girl had no reason 
for hesitation because she had so good a 
story to tell. 

While dashing to catch her morning 
train from Watford her shoo, one of 
those flimsy affairs that our girls will 
wear in the wettest weather, flew off. 
She took the train without it. 

On her journey she reflected that one 
shoe off and one shoe on was no way to 
appear at the office, so she got out at 
Harrow and consulted the station- 
master about recovering it. 

The obliging stationmastcr telephoned 
to Watford. The shoe came on by the 
next train, but instead of being put out 
at Harrow it went on to Broad Street. 
Another telephone message recalled it, 
and, late but triumphant, its owner at 
last stood on her two shod feet and went 
her way. 

It was a happier ending than that told 
in the famous rhyme of how because a 
nail was lost a shoe was lost, and then a 
horse was lost, and so on till a kingdom 
was lost. Nobody lost anything here 
except the ‘ employer. 

THE FIRE THEY CANNOT 
PUT OUT 

It is some weeks since wc published 
the news that the burning oil well at 
Moreni, in Rumania, had at last been 
put out; but we were misinformed. 

A reader now sends us a Rumanian 
paper with a photograph of the well still 
burning after two years. 

It seems to get worse instead of better. 
The roaring of the flames, can be heard 
for a great distance, and the earth around 
has been so burned away that the mouth 
of the well now looks like the crater of 
a volcano. .. 

Over a million cubic metres of gas are 
given out from this well every 24 hours. 
At first the flames burned with the 
luminous light of all burning gas, but 
lately they have turned rpd, and there 
' is also a mass' of smoke caused by 
eruptions of crude oil. .. ’ 


The Death-Roll 
Of flying 

One a Day in America 

No record apparently is kept of the 
number of deaths and injuries in this 
country through flying. 

There is an army and navy record, 
but no account of civilian disasters save 
occasionally in the newspapers. 

In the United States a record is kept, 
and we have the news that there is now 
more than one death every day in civil 
aviation in the United States. 

In three years there were nearly 3000 
accidents involving nearly ten thousand 
people. The number of deaths was 
1413. This means more than a death a 
day, and it docs not include the many 
fatalities in military aviation. 


SCOTLAND MORE SOBER 
Fresh Air v. Drink 

The Report of the Royal Commission 
on "Licensing in Scotland testifies that 
Scotland has become much more sober. 

The old reproach of excessive drink¬ 
ing is being removed. It is becoming 
much less frequent to encounter public 
drunkenness. 

The commissioners attribute the 
change mainly to education, better laws, 
better housing, the higher price of drink 
due to taxation, and, perhaps most of 
all, to the greatly increased provision for 
games and the attachment of the new 
generation to fresh-air pursuits. 

There is still much leeway to make up 
in Scotland in housing, for the Scottish 
slums have an unenviable reputation. 


THE SLUMP IN SHIPS 
Down and Down 

In June last year there were 1,392,063 
tons of British shipping under con¬ 
struction in our shipbuilding yards. 

That was not a good figure by any 
means, for it represented a great fall 
on our old-time figures. Yet on June 30 
this year merchant vessels under con¬ 
struction had fallen to only 555,603 tons. 

At present our shipbuilding represents 
30 per cent of the world’s output. 
Before the war the percentage was 57. 
People who live in London and the South 
can have no conception of what such 
figures as these mean to the industrial 
population of the North. . The ship¬ 
building towns are .suffering terribly. 


WILD HORSES 

Wiki ponies still run loose in parts of 
Germany and may be found in large 
numbers on the Duke of Croy’s huge 
estate, owned by the same family since 
the 13th century. 

‘ At the annual sale of these ponies 
recently a hundred horsemen rounded 
them up and drove them to the corral, 
where it is recorded that 15,000 people 
gathered to see them. 

Each of these kicking and plunging 
young things needed three strong men 
to catch and hold him. 

They were sold for £5 to £ 15 each, or 
rallied for sixpence. 


THE HOOVER TREE 

A German professor is busy tracing 
the family tree of President Hoover, 
whose ancestors lived in Switzerland. 

The name then was Huber, which is 
still held today by certain Swiss people, 
a noted one being chief of the Nansen 
Refugee Office and lately chief of the 
judges of the International Court. 
It became Hoover in a Jist'of emigrants 
on their way to America, where they 
settled for good. 

Tlie earliest traces of the family 
are to be found in the church registers 
and archives of the Canton of Argau 
and date from the 13th century. 

Plymouth has opened a new park of : 
234 acres, for which it has paid.,£240,000., 


A NINE-INCH LAWN 

The Gardener 
Unconquerable 

CARRYING HIS GARDEN 
ABOUT WITH HIM 

Some people wish they had room for 
a garden. Some people make room. 

One of these unconquerable souls is 
Mr J. J. Haley, a Post Office overseer at 
Mount Pleasant, where a Post Office 
flower show was held the other day. 
While certain competitors put in bunches 
or pots of flowers Mr Haley put in his 
whole garden. 

It is about three feet square and 
has a nine-inch lawn. A goldfish swims 
in a little pond, set amid tiny living 
plants, which grow in the crannies of 
miniature rocks. Tinker Bell would love 
to walk in this pleasaunce. 

Many Londoners might enjoy the 
delight of a garden if they were content 
with one small enough to grow on a 
scullery table. An old-fashioned shallow 
sink is a good foundation for such a rock 
garden, and, now that deep sinks are the 
fashion, shallow ones ought to be had 
second-hand very cheaply. 

Lovely Rock Gardens 

Good soil and grass seed and rock 
plants must be bought, but rocks can 
usually be picked up. They must not 
be set up on end like almonds in a 
blancmange, but laid so .as to imitate 
the lines of strata in Nature, with good 
pockets of earth between the little rock 
steps. There are lovely rock gardens 
in the London parks which may bo 
taken as models. 

It would be hard to think of a better 
present for an invalid than such a bed¬ 
side garden, and thereafter all other 
gift problems would be solved. Instead 
of saying ” I don’t know what to give 
someone who has five bed-jackets al¬ 
ready, ’’ wc should say " 1 shall buy a 
tiny cactus for Christmas, and a dwarf 
pine tree for the birthday, and a rare 
Alpine plant for Easter.” And the : bed¬ 
ridden gardener would be delighted. 

500 SHOPS GO TO SEA 
A New Sort of Market 

The good ship Leicestershire is chang¬ 
ing her name. 

She has been fitted out in Cammeil 
Laird's dockyard at Birkenhead as the 
British Exhibitor, and her former 
owners will scarcely rc-cognisc her. She 
has been remade inside, and she carries 
500 exhibition stalls. Corridors filled 
with ventilating plant run the- whole 
500 feet of her length,-and she carries a 
complete kinema theatre for the showing 
of silent and talking films. 

In November she will sail to visit 
40 ports in Canada, South America, and 
the West Indies. Here she will show 
every variety of British goods, ail 
attractively set out, from the lightest 
textiles to the heaviest. machinery,- in¬ 
cluding whole aeroplanes,- motor-cars, 
a locomotive, and steamboats, 

The salesmen will all speak Spanish, 
and it is expected that the Prince 1 of 
Wales will inspect the ship before she 
sails on her 11-months tour. 


A BIT OF PIONEERING 

Manchester is noted for her care of 
the blind. She is now building a sea¬ 
side home for blind children. 

There are homes for blind, babies, 
men, and women, but this is the first for 
children of school age. It will have 30 
beds, and will be situated in a . lovely 
spot at Rhyl in North Wales. 

The site is already paid for, but 250,000 
shillings are wanted to complete the cost. 
The committee think many people might 
send a shilling if they knew about it. 

They want to open the home next 
spring, for there are hundreds of poor 
blind children waiting in the North, 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



CHINESE RICE CROPS 
THREATENED 
Farmers in the coastal 
provinces of China and 
in parts of the Interior 
are very concerned for 
their rice crops, which 
arc menaced by floods 
due to the abnormally 
heavy rains. 


' FEEDING THE AMAZON 
Although it is during August 
that snow begins to melt in the 
Andes, it is not until about 
February that the rise of water 
is felt in the Amazon delta. 


SNOW AT THE CAPE 
The Cape has lately had the 
unusual experience of heavy 
snowstorms, causing big losses 
among flocks and herds. 



HORSES FOR INDIA 
Horses bred in Australia take 
so kindly to conditions in India 
that every year between four 
and five thousand are exported 
for work with the Indian Array 
and other sendees. 


WELL DONE, MR NOBODY 
He Saves a Dog 

Mr Nobody of Nowhere did a brave 
tiling' the other day, and then strolled 
away without leaving his name. 

In the Bradwell Dale, near Hope in 
Derbyshire, there is a cliff 150 feet high, 
and the other day someone heard a dog 
crying from a ledge half-way down the 
face of the precipice. 

He went to the police, but the cliff 
was so steep and the ledge so narrow 
that they could not reach the dog. 

While they were standing miserably 
listening to the dog’s whining a party 
of ramblers appeared. They were, it is 
thought, young workers from Sheffield. 
Robert Louis Stevenson praised his 
wife for being steel-true, blade-straight, 
and of course they make the truest of 
blades at Sheffield, so it is not surprising 
that these young folk decided to do the 
impossible and rescue the dog. 

With the help of ropes and a ladder 
they managed to reach a point 30 feet 
above the ledge. Then one man was 
lowered to it, and he took the dog, a 
sheepdog, in his arms, while his com¬ 
rades made ready to haul the pair up. 
The rescue was effected in safety, but it 
was difficult and dangerous work with 
a large and excited animal. 

After it was over the rescuers con¬ 
tinued their ramble across the moor 
without any fuss, while onlookers led 
the sheepdog to his home six miles away 
there to tell the farmer that he had 
nearly lost a friend whose life had been 
saved by an unknown man. 

So Mr Nobody went unthanked. But 
we reap what we sow, and Mr Nobody 
is sure to have good luck on his rambles, 
red sunsets to cheer him, good sites for 
his sleeping-bag, and plenty of dry 
sticks and pine needles for the cooking 
of his breakfast next morning. 

At the London Sessions a drunken 
motor-driver has had his licence sus¬ 
pended for ever. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND 
THE CARPET 

A proud woman must be the House¬ 
keeper at the House of Lords. 

It is a position which should be full 
of dignity, and she has been given a 
new carpet to sustain it. 

It is not the price of the carpet which 
so much uplifts her. That was limited 
by the Select Committee on the House 
of Lords Offices to a sum not exceeding 
£10. But the housekeeper and the 
carpet are both mentioned in a Parlia¬ 
mentary paper published by the 
Stationery Office at one penny. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, and the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod all 
attended that momentous conference 
which decided on the new carpet. 

Little else except a matter of tele¬ 
phone receivers is mentioned in the 
record of their proceedings which has 
been distributed to the nation. 

Indeed, then, the housekeeper must be 
a proud woman. She wears the £\o look. 


ROSES, ROSES ALL THE WAY 

A beautiful idea is being carried out 
by the Women’s Institute of Welland 
County in Canada. 

The highway which runs from the 
Peace Bridge at Fort Erie to Windsor 
in Ontario is 250 miles long, and they 
are planting rose trees all the way. 
They have already planted some, which 
arc now in fragrant bloom; and sister 
institutes will cooperate and plant 250 
for each three miles. 


A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N. readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order 
with him. 

In this way you will not only help him 
1 0 order correctly and avoid ivaste, bat will 
make sure of gelling your copy regularly 
each week. 


A PROTEST FROM TAHITI 
No Ugliness Wanted Here 

When the C.N. quoted Lord Lee’s 
suggestion that' one of the hideous 
Epstein sculptures should bo sent to 
Tahiti, and offered to subscribe for its 
deportation, we felt that the people of 
Tahiti might have something to say on 
the matter. 

Now comes a letter from this Pacific 
Island vigorously protesting against 
any such suggestion. The writer, who 
has been reading the suggestion in the 
C.N., cannot see why the happy and 
simple Tahitans, with their natural love 
of beauty, should have such a piece of 
vulgarity thrust upon them. He points 
out that these people have progressed 
farther in their ideas than some of our 
art critics, and would not be likely to 
admire such a crude bit of work as 
Epstein’s Genesis. 

We thought so. In any case, when 
Genesis lias finished her tour round 
England she is to go into a private 
garden. That is much the best idea, 
for none of us will be compelled to see it, 
and it will be the owner’s own concern 
if the guests should show a disinclina¬ 
tion to take tea in that garden. 


MADE BY AN ENGLISHMAN 

The Dean of Windsor has corrected 
an error of long standing. 

It has always been believed that the 
beautiful iron gates below what is 
known as the Queen’s Window in St 
George’s Chapel were made by the 
Belgian craftsman Quentin Matsys. 

It is good to know that it is practi¬ 
cally certain that an Englishman made 
them. It seems “that they were made by 
Tresillian, blacksmith to Edward the 
Fourth, in his workshop at Windsor, and 
are among the most perfect specimens 
of wrought ironwork in the world. 

The same master-craftsman made all 
the locks on the doors of the choir 
and that on the West door, which is an 
Elizabethan imitation of the choir doors. 


WHAT THE SHEPHERD 
BOYS FOUND 
Treasure Trove in Kashmir 

Some shepherd boys in Kashmit 
became quite innocently discoverers who 
have added to our knowledge of the 
ancient world. 

They should, of course, have been 
watching their flocks near Gilgit, but 
this is a dull task and they enlivened it 
by digging round a bit of timber sticking 
up out of a mound. Presently, as in 
all the stories of other boys who have 
dug for a pirate’s hoard, they broke into 
a small underground chamber. 

No gold or gems rewarded them, but 
in it were hundreds of small domes or 
pillars, such as are found in Buddhist 
shrines all over Central Asia. That was 
something, because these little votive 
offerings would bring in a little to tlieir 
families from willing purchasers, though 
the sums would be small. But it was not 
all. There was a wooden box. 

' A wooden box; what might it not 
contain ? When the relatives of the 
boys from the neighbouring village came 
to examine it they must, we feel, have 
been sadly disappointed. Inside it were 
nothing but manuscripts. 

Fortunately, before these could share 
the fate of many other manuscripts and 
be thrown away or used to boil the 
pot, some local bigwig heard of them and 
they were sent to the Wazir of Gilgit. 

The Wazir, a most intelligent chief¬ 
tain, submitted them to the great arch¬ 
aeologist and explorer Sir Aurel Stein. 

He has examined them with the eye 
of knowledge, and finds that some of 
them written on birch bark are 1400 
years old, and one is written on a kind 
of paper introduced from China at about 
the time that the last of the Romans 
left Britain. , See World Map 

A wooden cross from the grave of an 
unknown soldier in France has beeij 
placed in Liverpool Cathedral un<l*r 
the flags of the Liverpool Regim «*4 
which fought in the war. 
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France’s Great Illusion 

’"The world’s money crisis, though 
something lias been done to 
check it, continues. 

When President Hoover made 
a great gesture to the world 
by proposing a Debt Holiday 
for one year there was almost 
general agreement that the clouds 
had at last broken. Almost the 
rays of renewed prosperity were 
perceived. 

But, alas! the agreement was 
not complete, for France imme¬ 
diately objected, fearing that a 
settlement would be made to her 
disadvantage. The time has come 
when it is necessary to point out 
to our friends across the Channel 
that their own prosperity is bound 
up with that of the world, and 
that it is only for a time that any 
nation can refuse to join in mea¬ 
sures for the general good. 

France is suffering from a very 
great illusion if she allows herself 
to be misled by the fact that 
she has contrived since the war 
to acquire nearly 500 million 
pounds’ worth of the world’s 
gold, or that she now possesses 
the greatest army in the world, 
the greatest air force, and the 
greatest fleet of submarines. No 
nation in our day can rely upon 
such factors as these to help her 
to assured supremacy. The argu¬ 
ment of Force is passing. What 
France needs most of all is the 
friendship of Civilisation. 

We think it still possible for 
France to retain the sympathy 
and friendship of the nations 
with whom she needs must live, 
but we feel it to be true that she 
is losing sympathy and friend¬ 
ship, and that if she continues 
to rely upon force as a factor in 
diplomacy she will find herself 
isolated. 

A great hope has been frus¬ 
trated. If France had cordially 
and promptly accepted the 
Hoover proposal, if she had not 
raided the London money market 
and made money dear to the hurt 
of our people, if she had co¬ 
operated in measures to secure 
the best progress of the world, it 
is not too much to say that the 
bright hopes that were excited 
by President Hoover would have 
fructified for hundreds of millions 
of people. It cannot be well for 
France to reflect that the terrible 
distractions and losses of the last 
few weeks have been entirely due 
to her attitude. 

Some French newspapers have 
allowed themselves to speak of 
a diplomatic triumph. It is a 
poor sort of triumph which re¬ 
joices in the continued suffering 
of the nations. 

One good thing emerges from 
the clouds, and it is this. The 
great majority of the people, of the 
world now see clearly that ivar 
debts and war reparations must be 
justly amended. Sooner or later 
there must be a Real Peace . 


The Profiteer 

'yilE Profiteer is still among us. In 
a popular restaurant not a 
thousand miles from Oxford Circus, 
while strawberries were being sold 
at fourpence a pound the Profiteer 
was charging lialf-a-crown for straw¬ 
berries and cream ! 

© 

Wretched Little Jimmy 
r J’ms is from the pen of that 
observant and optimistic writer 
Mrs Leonora Eyles: 

In a bus last week t saw five schoolchildren 
seated while two women with babies and two 
old people were standing up. 

When a mother mildly suggested to Jimmy 
that he might give his seat to a lady he 
scowled and said : “ Why should I ? You’ve 
paid for my seat.” 

And he sat tight while his mother stood up 
to give her seat to the woman who was trying 
to strap-hang with a baby and a shopping bag. 

If this should catch the eye of Jimmy, 
we hope he is thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. 

© 

Keeping Up the Cottage 

cottage, rose-embowered or ivy- 
clad, thatched or timbered or 
tumbledown, is one of the glories of 
our countryside. 

We all love these picturesque rural 
cottages, for they are bits of Old 
England; but if they are to be kept 
from falling in or falling down it is our 
business to see that they are made 
healthy as well as beautiful. Other¬ 
wise the local authority, which has a 
better eye for leaky roofs and absentee 
drains than for beauty, will properly 
condemn them. 

Wc rejoice to see that Lady North- 
bourne, writing from one of the love¬ 
liest rural Paradises of Kent, urges on 
voluntary bodies as well as public 
authorities the need of caring for these 
houses and for " keeping them up ” 
in every sense. Their owners gener¬ 
ally cannot afford it. 

© 

Is Flying Safe ? 

record in our news columns the 
extraordinary fact that deaths 
in flying in the United States already 
exceed one every day. 

It seems the proper occasion to pro¬ 
test against the assertion that flying 
has become safe. 

When a motor-car develops an im¬ 
perfection it need not be dangerous, 
because the machine is resting on the 
land, but the same imperfection 
developed in the air means, and will 
always mean, that the machine must 
come down, wherever it is, to its 
own danger and to the danger of the 
people beneath it. 

It is the same with collisions. If 
two motor-cars slightly touch each 
other on a road no great harm is 
done ; but such a collision in the air 
means, and will always mean, that 
two flying machines will crash with 
their occupants to the earth. 


Can-Openers 

Qur young girls would be interested 
to know that a certain blunt- 
spoken man, as we announced the 
other clay, has said that the British 
housewife is a can-opener. 

We fear there is some truth in the 
charge, and we hope the next genera¬ 
tion will make it untrue. 

The critic pictures the woman of 
the present clay saving herself trouble 
by turning meats, sauces, vegetables, 
and fruits out of tins for hasty meals. 
Certainly it is true that tens of mil¬ 
lions of tins are opened, and that their 
contents, however handy, lack the 
essential virtues of fresh food. A per¬ 
centage of canned food is permissible, 
but to live entirely on it is criminal. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

puTumsT furniture has certainly 
arrived, says an art critic. But it is 
beyond most of us. 

0 

J^ever let yourself bo annoyed with 
trifles. Eat something else. 

0 

Fewer telephone girls are getting 
married. But numbers arc always 
engaged. 

0 

Week-end guests should not be too 
energetic. Or their host will be 
glad to sec them 
on the go. 

0 

Tun Prime 
Minister is 
advised to take 
a rest. But he 
refuses to go to 
the country. 

0 

A. man has in¬ 
vented a 
piece of furni¬ 
ture that can 
be converted in¬ 
to three separ¬ 
ate articles. A multiplication table ? 

0 

Girls are said to bo more daring than 
boys. They jump to conclusions. 
0 

A mayor has been 'denouncing city 
banquets. He has been to so many 
lie is fed up. 

0 

A man has been discovered who types 
with his toes. Footnotes ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

goMEBODY unknown lias sent £2000 
to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer for reducing the National 
Debt. 

£)erby’s German gun and trench 
mortar are to be sold for scrap 

iron. 

gut Montagu Burton has given 
£15,000 for a Chair of Peace 
in Jerusalem. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The blind man in the Bible saw men 
as trees, walking. Now, very often by 
night, we sre men as stars, moving. 


The Friend Indeed 

y friend is like a river—deep 
and wide. 

Flow beauteous waters that are 
her soul’s tide, 

Sometimes in crested waves, 
sparkling with light, 

Sometimes in even course,dreamy 
as night. 

M Y friend is beautiful and dear 
and sweet. 

My heart can bathe itself with 
joy complete 

In those cool waters, blessing, 
ever-blessed, 

And come away, richer and 
much-refreshed. 

Through the great land of life 
she gaily goes 

Singing a happy song that over¬ 
flows 

Into the hearts of all who hear, 
and they, 

Singing and happy too, pass on 
their way. 

Thus shall we, like two rivers, 
ever wend 

Singing and happy to our 
journey’s end. Estelle Boughton 
© 

The Litter Lout is on 
Our Backs 

ome appalling things about litter 
were told at the first International 
Cleansing Conference at the Guild¬ 
hall. Lord Wakefield said wc paid 
£11,000,000 a year to clear it up. He 
said more. If it all were stacked on 
Horse Guards Parade it would rise 
three times as high as Nelson on his 
Column. If it were collected in St 
James’s Park only the treetops would 
rise over it. 

A good many people read these 
facts and figures and think it no more 
concerns them than that the distance 
to the Moon is 240,000 miles, or that a 
ray of light takes more than three years 
to reach the Earth from the nearest 
star. They are just figures. 

But it does concern them. It is of 
the highest importance to everyone 
among us. Every time you see a man 
throw down a cigarette in front of 
you you arc seeing a man who is a 
burden to the community. 

You are taxed to pick his litter up. 
The Litter Lout is being carried on 
our backs. 

© 

Their Crown 

If to die nobly is man’s highest aim 
Then on our brow must glory place ber 
crown, 

For England’s Freedom to the grave 
we came 

While England lives shall live our fair 
renown. 

On a Pence Memorial in Felmsrsham 
Church, Bedfordshire 

© 

A Pillar to Lean On 

M Y wife has been a pillar of faith, 
hope, honour, and courage to 
lean on for all my days. Not for one 
moment during our journey through 
life together have we regretted any¬ 
thing. Duke of Montrose 


refer Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the bell-ringer 
knows the ropes 
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DO AS YOU LIKE 

THE SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON SCHOOL 

An Experiment in Vienna That 
Is Working Very Well 

ARTISTS ALL 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

In Vienna is a school of a very unusual 
kind ; probably there is not another one 
like it in the world. 

The pupils go if they like and stay 
away if they like,‘and when they are in 
school they do as they. like, provided 
they use their creative powers to 
produce some work which is entirely 
their own. There is no authority or 
discipline ; it is not needed. There is 
no rule of silence and no sitting still in 
one seat until a lesson is finished. There 
are, indeed, no lessons, and we might 
almost say there is no teacher. 

Yet the boys and girls work hard and 
continuously ; each is intent on some 
* piece of work on which his heart is 
set, something that makes him happy. 

Making Beautiful Things 

Once a week the school is open, on 
Saturday afternoons, when others are 
closed,' and those who want to go give 
up tlicir holiday afternoon to do so. 
The spirit which sends them to school 
instead of to the playground is the 
creative spirit within which needs to be 
satisfied and finds its happiness in the 
making of beautiful things. Not only 
pencil, paper, and paint are used in this 
juvenile art school, but many other 
materials and tools. One child will 
work in leather, another in wool, 
another in silk ; each makes his own 
choice. Sometimes a finished piece of 
work is gay with gorgeous colours, 
sometimes it is carried out in sober 
black-and-white or in plain brown. 

The secret of the school lies in the 
mind and heart of the artist who started 
it many years ago and still directs and 
inspires it, Professor Cizek. His way 
is very simple. He leaves liis pupils 
to do what they wish, only keeping a 
watchful eye on their work to prevent 
bad things from originating. 

Eager Young Listeners 

Sometimes the children choose their 
subjects ; sometimes he gathers them 
round him and begins to talk on some 
matter familiar to them all. Perhaps it- 
is autumn, and he will begin to describe 
the glories of an autumn day, the trees 
blazing with colour, a boisterous wind 
swirling the leaves in all directions and 
blowing hair and skirts about. Perhaps 
it is summer, and lie will speak of a 
farm where ducks swim on a pond, 
where hens and chicken are pecking-up 
their food and geese come quacking down 
the path. 

Whatever the subject may be, he 
hardly gets beyond his first few sentences 
before his young listeners are eager to 
get to work. Imaginations fly ahead, 
each secs the picture he would like to 
produce and there is an eager demand 
for materials. Each child chooses paper, 
clay, or canvas, paint or pencil, wool or 
silk, according to his taste, and then for a 
while silence reigns while these youthful 
artists produce their works of art. 

Inspection and Criticism 

■ On some later day, when sketches and 
pictures and embroideries are finished, 
they are all ranged along the walls for 
inspection, and the professor talks 
about each in turn, picking out the good 
points and praising the merits each 
contains. In one the colour is excellent, 
another is full of movement, a third is 
well designed, a fourth expresses the 
character of the child who created it; 
and it is this last quality by which each 
piece of work is judged. The more it 
expresses the. feeling and soul of its 
creator the better it is. 

The room in which this unusual school 
is held lias, its walls covered with 
pictures and designs. When we asked 
the professor “ Do all your children 


The swallow Hath found a Nest 


A fire practice had been held at an 
institution near Worcester, and the 
amateur brigade were packing up when 
they discovered that the jets of water 
pumped over the building had dislodged 
a swallow’s nest. 

There were the little fledglings, 
scattered on the ground with the remains 
of the broken nest, while the parent birds 
hovered, sadly agitated, above them. 

Here was no mock affair for the 
brigade to deal with ; this was serious, 
and they promptly got to work again. 
Out came the escape, and a fireman, 
armed with hammer and nails and a 
small box, hastily improvised a new 
nest under the eaves. 

The parent birds did not like the look 
of it at all, and called in the owners of 


Continued from tile previous column 
take up an artist’s career ? ’’ we were 
astonished to hear his answer. " No, 
hardly one of them (he said). After 
fourteen, ivhen their time becomes more 
occupied and their lives full of other 
interests, they drop pencil and paint¬ 
box and seldom take them up again." 

This seemed to us very strange and 
rather sad, but Professor Cizek ex¬ 
plained that it was not so. It is not 
his purpose to turn out artists. What 
we need, he says, is, to sec beauty in 
daily life. His hope is that these boys 
and girls may carry their love of art 
into all their surroundings, into their 
homes and workshops, and into the 
whole of their lives. 


three neighbouring families to inspect, 
this queer nest. For an hour they 
flew round, uttering sharp cries, and 
swooping toward the nest, but never 
daring to enter it. 

All this time the fledglings had their 
heads over the top of the box calling 
lustily for food ; and at last their 
mother could bear it no longer. The nest 
might look strange, but those were 
certainly her children and they must 
be fed. Tremblingly she perched on 
the edge of the box and offered them 
something. 

From that time on all was well, and 
the next day a stranger would have 
thought from the behaviour of the 
swallows that they had built the wooden 
nest themselves. 


Fleetwood, the Lancashire fishing 
port, is one up in her fight with the sea. 

She has had bad times in the last 
year or two, with terrible floods at high 
tide. She has spent thousands of pounds 
in helping her ruined citizens, and thou¬ 
sands more in trying to keep the ocean 
in its place. 

Now she has exacted toll from the 
enemy. Tons of gravel and sand are 
thrown up by the sea, and these she has' 
sold to. such good purpose that a big 
boating lake for the use of her summer 
visitors, costing ^18,000, has been made 
out of the proceeds. It has cost the 
rates nothing. 


THE MAN WHO BEGGED 
MILLIONS 

LONDON LOSES THE 
PRINCE OF BEGGARS 

Dauntless Spirit and Quenchless 
Energy of Lord Knutsford 

HERE WAS A GREAT MAN 

Lord Knutsford has gone to his 
reward. He was Sidney Holland, born 
76 years ago, son of Viscount Knutsford. 

In his youth he interested himself in 
public affairs, and anyone could tell that 
lie was born to rule by the way he 
handled the case of the poor girl when 
he was one of the Marylebone Guardians. 
She had been admitted to the workhouse 
and could not understand any language. 
Everyone just said Oh! poor thing. 
Mr Holland took the case in hand and 
wrote to The Times, explaining the 
sounds by which the girl explained 
ordinary things like bread, water, door. 

A Thrill He Never Forgot 

The letter was answered by a Lithu¬ 
anian, who came to see the girl. Mr 
Holland, standing by, had a thrill of 
joy he never forgot, for this girl was the 
Lithuanian’s sister and had come over 
to join him, and got lost. 

While he was director of the West India 
Dock the great dock strike occurred, and 
while he was working for the poverty- 
stricken families he had the first of the 
two accidents which slightly affected 
his hearing. The next came in 1916, 
when he was knocked down by a lorry, 
and after this severe illness his deafness 
grew. No one was allowed to pity him. 
He went on, always -with that laughter 
and sympathy and justice which made 
him beloved and trusted. 

A Famous Report 

In 1895 his attention was turned 
seriously to hospitals, especially to the 
sorry state of the London Hospital; and 
there the Prince of Beggars began his 
great career. He got himself put on the 
committee and delivered the famous 
bombshell report as to the conditions 
of the big hospital in East London. There 
was only one operating theatre, no 
clinical laboratory, nothing except 
what he called a blight over everything. 
The day nurses who looked after the 
650 cases had to take the beds of the 
night nurses when they got up. 

A generation passed full of the hardest 
work and devotion a man has ever put 
into a good cause. The London is now 
at the head of English hospitals, almost 
entirely rebuilt at a cost of a million 
pounds, which Lord Knutsford begged. 
There are over 800 beds, a medical 
college, a nurse’s training school, con¬ 
valescent homes, laboratories, arrange¬ 
ments for modern treatment—radium, 
insulin, radiant heat, and so on. 

For the rest of his life Lord Knutsford 
became The London, finding time also 
to control nervous exhaustion hospitals 
after the war. Altogether he raised six 
million pounds. He controlled the appeal 
staff and wrote thousands of personal 
letters, treating each case differently, 
never wearying. . 

A Marvellous Case 

The goodness of many other men was 
brought out by this man’s goodness. 
There was that marvellous case of the 
lqte Mr B. W. Levy. He was going 
round the London with Lord Knutsford 
and saw a number of patients ready for 
the operating theatre. Lord Knutsford 
explained that as there was only one 
theatre many of these poor sufferers 
would have to wait. 

Mr Levy asked how much another 
theatre would cost. About /13,000, was 
the reply. The visitor then asked for 
half a sheet of notepaper and wrote 
out a cheque for that sum,* only making 
two conditions. One was that the 
theatres of the London should be open 
for all time to men of all creeds, the 
other that as long as lie lived his name 
should not be mentioned. 


THE DO-AS-YOU-LlKE SCHOOL 



A class at work in the school 


These pictures were taken in the remarkable school in Vienna which a correspondent 
describes on this pago. It is open only on Saturday afternoons, and the pupils go if they 
please and do whatever work they like. 


A LAKE FOR NOTHING . 
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MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

13 Nations at Oxford 

LOVELY EFFECTS AND QUEER 
CONTRASTS 

By Our Music Correspondent 

It is a good thing that each of the 
13 nations represented at the Festival 
of Contemporary Music did not insist 
on bringing their orchestras with them 
to Oxford. 

Every year the festival >,takes place in 
a different country.' This year half of it 
was at Oxford and half in London. At 
Oxford a Polish' composer had. his Four 
Japanese Songs sung with an orchestra, 
and he used the Tokyo scale (which has 
ten notes in it; One of them a quarter- 
tone, second' cousin to a semi-tone). 

Another composer, young Ernesto 
Halffter, came from Spain. He was only 
19 when he wrote his Sinfonietta, and it 
vyas so jolly that the double basses 
nearly sat down to laugh in the middle. 

A Masque for Dancing 

Vaughan Williams, our muc.h-lovcd 
English composer, has written some 
beautiful and solemn music for a Masque 
for Dancing, with a wonderful setting 
which reminded us of .those lovely 
pictures William Blake made for. the 
Book of Job. , 

On Sunday a'concert was held in 
Christ Church Cathedral, when the 
choir sang music as old as Queen 
Elizabeth. It was so lovely that the 
modern piece for the organ afterwards 
seemed like something untidy. 

; When the festival came to London 
alb the important pieces were got out,' 
but : the one that puzzled everybody was 
• written, by Webern from Austria. 

He explained that,his music was made 
out of ten sharps and flats, and was 
made up rather as a crystal is. It was a 
quiet, wispy little composition, which 
made you think of little feathers falling 
’ from the roof of the Queen's Hall. 

Blit there was one splendid piece for 
. the brass instruments, a Wedding March 
written by a Belgian, and we shall hear 
it in London parks before long, 

SOME GOOD IN THE 
WORST OF US 
A Boy’s Good Turn . 

A lad of eighteen came before the 
Cardiff Recorder the other day charged 
with warehouse breaking. 

But a surprise awaited the court, 
for the police who. should have accused 
the boy became his defenders. They 
told the . Recorder, that while he was on 
: bail he had seen two children fall into the 
. canal and had dived to help them. The 
rescue, said the onlookers, was a particu¬ 
larly plucky one. 

All that was best in the lad had sprung 
into life at the sight of the drowning 
children.. We like to think he came out 
of the water washed clean, and that lie 
is going to make a fresh start. 

The boy was bound over. By his most 
, unselfish action he did himself the best 
good turn he could ever have done. ' 


THE LAST STAND - ' I 

Crich, a tiny village in the Derbyshire 
Pealdand, has’foil centuries been domi-' 
nated by an old' look-out’tower, built' 
on a craggy hill. 

Last century a quarry ate into the 
hill, constant blasting shook.down the 
' ancient stones, and at last Crich Stand 
became a ruin. 

The stones were . raised, after the 
war, into a war memorial to the Sher¬ 
wood Foresters. This took the form 
of a lighthouse tower, like that on Hoad 
Hill at Ulverston, which dominates the 
fringe of the Lake District. There a 
tablet has just been unveiled to the 
memory of General Smith-Dorrien, their 
Colonel for 25 years ; it bears.his famous 
message, “ Gentlemen, we will stand 
and fight,’' at Le Cateau in 1914. 


JERRY BUILDERS 
OF JERICHO 

News of the Famous Walls 

PROFESSOR GARSTANG’S 
DISCOVERIES 

For the last three years Professor 
Garstang has been visiting every place 
in Palestine which it is possible to iden¬ 
tify from the Books of Joshua and 
Judges, and three of these sites he has 
investigated with a spade, digging deep 
down into their history. 

All that he has found he has put into 
a new book on Joshua and Judges, 
published by Constable. As he un¬ 
earthed these buried cities Dr Garstang 
checked the details given of them in 
the Bible, and throughout his work he 
has found nothing but the greatest 
accuracy in the accounts given by the 
ancient writers. 

What the City Looked.Like 

One of the places lie has uncovered 
is Jericho, a city with a name never to 
be forgotten. It was the first city the 
Israelites came. to after crossing the 
Jordan. It was the city to which the 
Priest and the Levite went in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Through 
Jericho Jesus passed on His last journey 
to Jerusalem, and by its walls He saw 
Zaccliaeus in the sycomore tree. 

But Jericho itself was a very small 
city. We know its actual size, for these 
scholars have been busily tracing it out 
from the ruins, and Dr Garstang lias 
prepared pictures and plans to show 
what the city looked like in the clays of 
its prosperity, from about 1800 to 1G00 
B.c. At tlic end of that period some 
terrible event destroyed the city. 

It- was rebuilt, much smaller, on the 
top of the mound it had formerly cov¬ 
ered, and it was this new city which was 
found by the Israelites. Imagine a play¬ 
ground with one side a quarter of a mile 
long and the other a little over a hundred 
yards. This was the size of the new 
Jericho. Within this little space were 
crowded 1500 people. 

Evidence of Bad Work 

Its famous walls were built of brick ; 
the outer one about six fc.ct thick, the 
inner varying from eleven to twelve, 
with a space of four or five yards between 
the two ; and so cleverly have these 
scholars dug up the remains of the city 
that we know these walls were badly 
built. The bricks contained no binding 
straw, and varied greatly in size. ' The 
walls were therefore not regular, and 
the gaps were filled with mud. The 
outer wall was on the very brink of the 
mound, and the people were so crowded 
that some of the houses were built bn 
the walls themselves. .- . 

This was the city the Israelites cap¬ 
tured and destroyed 3000 .years ago, 
and we can now read all about it in 
Professor Garstang’s book, which be¬ 
comes a good companion to the Bible. 

TWO BOXES OF APPLES 
A Prize From New Zealand 

■ The boys of the Modern School at' 
New Ferry, near Birkenhead, have, won 
a prize they can all appreciate. 

It was awarded by the New Zealand . 
Fruit Board, who offered thirty boxes of 
apples to the thirty schools in the 
British Isles sending the best'collection 
of work on New Zealand. 

These New Ferry boys sent in maps, 
sketches, photographs, and essays. Now 
they have received a letter saying that 
their work was so far above the average 
that they have been awarded two cases 
of New Zealand apples. 

By the time this is printed the apples 
will probably have arrived, and the New 
Ferry boys will have finished munching, 
and will be looking round for fresh fields 
to conquer. 


Decorating London 

The Abbey Bequest 

Edwin Abbey, the American artist 
who so finely illustrated the works of 
Shakespeare, left a great memory of fine 
art behind him in England as well as in 
the United States. 

His wife, who survived him and for 
long lived in Chelsea, found a noble 
way of perpetuating his love of decora¬ 
tion by instituting scholarships in his 
name for students to go abroad and 
study the art. 

Her will, just made public, adds 
another gift to this discriminating 
munificence. She has left to the Royal 
Academy, which honoured Edwin Abbey 
while he was alive by making him an 
Academician, a sum of money with 
which . to endow the art of public 
decoration on a larger scale. 

The money is to be spent on giving 
commissions for the decoration of pub¬ 
lic buildings, hospitals, even Govern¬ 
ment buildings. 

There arc some finely decorated 
buildings in London, though, by some 
strange vagary, the noble designs of 
Franlc Brangwyiv for the decoration of 
the House of Lords were rejected and 
though there are some terrible examples 
elsewhere in the city of Westminster of 
how not to do it. 

But wisely applied the Abbey bequest 
might give to London examples and a 
standard of decoration in public build¬ 
ings of which our city stands much in 
need at the present day. 

AN INSECT WORKING 
FOR US 

Snakes, Prickly Pears, and 
Cochineal 

An interesting letter to our con¬ 
temporary Nature describes how danger¬ 
ous snakes were got rid of recently 
in South India by a very ingenious 
application of science. 

The snakes were harbouring around 
business premises, and it was found 
that they lived among clumps of 
prickly pear near the buildings. The 
idea was to destroy the bushes them-.' 
selves, and to do this they were infected, 
with cochineal insects. ; 

The insects have a decaying effect 1 
on the growths, and the clumps of 
prickly pear gradually die away and 
ordinary grass and weeds spring up 
in tlicir place. 

With the disappearance of the clumps 
tlic snakes disappear too. Many thou¬ 
sands of acres have been cleared of 
prickly pear. by the Indian farmers by 
the help of the cochineal insect. 

, THE SILLY PEOPLE 

A Paris correspondent, speaking of a 
dancing contest held in Paris, said that 
lie had never witnessed a more dcpldr-. 
able exhibition. One pair of dancers, it 
appeared, continued dancing 500 hours. 

We regret to say that a still more 
deplorable thing has occurred in the 
United States, for there a preacher 
continued to preach without inter! 
mission for about 36 hours, sustaining 
himself with liqiiid food. , It seems 
incredible that such a silly exhibition 
could -.take place in connection with a 
church. It is not necessary to use 
strong language on the subject, but wc 
feel constrained to record our opinion 
that there must be something wrong 
with the mentality pf people who can 
produce an exhibition so distasteful. 


THE CHARABANC LADY 

At Herne Bay the other day the magis¬ 
trates dealt with a woman who threw a 
bottle out of a motor-coach. 

It was about as dangerous and stupid 
and selfish a thing as a passenger could 
ever do, and it cost her £2. 

She was very lucky. We should like 
to have suspended her motor-coach 
riding till she becomes intelligent, re¬ 
sponsible, and humane. 
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TROUBLE AT THE ZOO 

GREAT BULL BUFFALO 
CHARGES THE BARRIER 

The Soothing Elfect of a 
Bundle of Hay 

BAD-TEMPERED PETER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Peter, the Zoo’s Cape buffalo, is in 
disgrace, for ho is becoming so ill- 
tempered that it is by no means easy 
to keep him safely within bounds. 

' For tlic last two years he has been 
steadily building-up a reputation for 
himself as one of the most formidable 
inmates of the menagerie, and more than 
once the bars of his indoor house have 
had to be strengthened to prevent him 
from breaking loose. 

This was bad enough, but Peter’s 
latest escapade was worse. 

Lured Indoors 

! One day, while taking exercise in his 
outdoor paddock, the great black bull 
buffalo became infuriated by the sight of 
a few onlookers, , and he charged the 
barrier so ferociously that lie. not only 
bent the bars but cracked their concrete 
foundation. The barrier developed an 
ominous bulge, and had Peter repeated 
the charge it would have collapsed ;. but 
happily his keeper knew him, and with 
a bundle of hay lured him indoors before 
any further damage was done. Peter 
was then shut up in his indoor den, and 
informed that lie would have to manage 
without any fresh air until his paddock 
had.becn repaired and fortified by means 
of iron- girders, a thick concrete wall, 
and stronger bars.. 

This arrangement,. however, did not 
suit .the animal, and when callers ap¬ 
proached he charged the; bars with .so 
much force 'that there was nothing for 
it but to close the cattle sheds, to the 
public until the alterations had been 
carried out. .. . - * 

Other disgraceful offences committed 
by Peter include the invasion of his 
neighbour’s home and the fracture of 
six arms. . 

An Unheeded Warning 

The.broken arms belonged to visitors 
who were unwise enough to ignore the 
Zoo’s notice warning them that the 
buffalo is dangerous and insisted on 
trying to pet him. The invasion was 
another example of the animal’s great 
strength. He charged the door separat¬ 
ing him from a paddock occupied by a 
pair of yaks, broke his way through, and 
was about to fight the male yak when the 
keeper again managed to avert disaster 
by, calling Peter home by means of a 
bundle of his favourite foodstuff. , .. . 

Yet when Peter first came to. the Zoo, 
five or six years' ago, he was docile 
enough to be, led to his menagerie 
quarters.. .In those days he was a 
youngster and he and his .youngc mate, 
Daisy; were pets but as the buffaloes 
began to grow up their temper became 
worse and worse until, by the time : they 
presented the Zoo with .-the first, Gape 
buffalo, call to lie born in the Gardens for 
fifty, years, Peter and Daisy were, notori¬ 
ous for their dangerous manners. . .. 


BALLOONS TO THE 
RESCUE * , 

Flow They Lit the Town 

A curious way of providing light for 
a town in Ohio the other day was to 
fill two ballons with, coal gas, the bags 
of the-balloons being temporarily con¬ 
nected with the gas mains. 

Some new pipes had been laid, and 
it would take two or three days to cut 
out the old ones and connect the new. 
To save the town from darkness while 
the' gas was cut off the balloons were 
thought of by some genius. They were 
filled with enough.gas to carry over the 
time, the gas being squeezed out of them 
with portable compressors. 
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Nelson’s neighbour • Chimpanzee’s tea-party • Woodmen of arden 



Taking Aim—The Woodmen of Arden, a society of archers who wear 
this picturesque old costume, have recently hold tholr annual weok’6 
shoot at . Meriden In Warwickshire. 



Travelling Rovers—A great Moot of Rover Scouts from many lands 
has been held at Kandersteg In Bwitxerland. Some of the Rovers 
are seen gathered round the engine of their train in London. 





The King’s Flax—The flax harvest has been gathered on the King’s 
estate at Sandringham. It will be sent to Ireland to be made into 
linen for tho royal household. 



The Tea-Party—Again this year the London Zoo chimpanzeos Jimmy* 
Dooboo, and Peggy may be seon on fine days taking tea In the open 
air. Their antics cause great amusement among visitors. 



Mother and Daughter—Lorna Roberts, who is 15, has won the quarter- Two Columns—A workman engaged on 
mile Thames Championship for the second year in succession. Here a new building In Trafalgar Square 

she Is seen with her mother* who is also a well-known'swrmmer. tries to emulate Nelson on his column. 


A Carnival Queen-—Miss Olive Ricks, who has won more than 400 
riding competitions, took the part of a queen in a carnival which. Was 
. held recently at Addlestone In Surrey* 
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DISARMAMENT 


WILL IT THROW MEN 
OUT OF WORK ? 

The Wrong Idea That is in 
People’s Minds 

SIR NORMAN ANGELL EXPLAINS 

Unemployment and disarmament are 
two of the biggest problems the world 
lias to face, and they arc closely linked. 

But in some minds the relation 
between them is not , clearly seen. If 
we stop building battleships, they say, 
thousands will be thrown out of work 
to swell the numbers of the unemployed. 

That idea is entirely wrong. Sir Norman 
Angcll, the prophet of the consequences 
of the Great War, has been explaining 
why disarmament will not mean more 
unemployment, but may even help, to 
solve the problem. lie has put it into 
an Unemployment pamphlet issued by 
the No More War Movement (n, Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.i) and sold for ad. 

Paying for the Unwanted 

In the first place, where does the 
money come from to build a battleship ? 
Out of our pockets, for even if we are not 
taxpayers every ounce of tobacco we 
buy, every pound of tea, helps to pay 
for the ship ; they arc all taxed for'it. 

There is no one who does not feel 
that if only he had a bit more money 
lie would do such and such a thing : 
build a now room to the house, give the 
boy an extra year at school, buy a 
new suit or a pair of boots or a piano. 
That is what would happen to the 
money if the Government did not take 
it from us for armaments. In the end 
we would have bought these things 
we wanted and slightly raised our 
standard of life. As it is, instead of a 
now room or a piano, we have what none 
of us wants—a battleship. 

Nothing For Our Money 

That is one point. Another is that 
the people who might have been 
making the things we want have been 
making the battleship instead. One is 
productive work and the other unpro¬ 
ductive, for £100 spent on a new room 
gives £\oo worth of employment to 
the workmen, and in the end there is 
the room, to last the life of the house 
and to be put to any use we need. 

One hundred pounds spent on a shell 
gives the same amount of employment, 
and in the end what have we for our 
money ? Nothing. It is lying in pieces of 
broken metal at the bottom of the sea. 

This does not mean that no Govern¬ 
ment expenditure can relieve unemploy¬ 
ment, and that any money collected in 
taxes would have given equal employ¬ 
ment if left to bo spent by the people 
themselves. Instead of spending that 
£100 on a shell let the Government 
spend it on draining a marsh, and see 
what happens. 

Battleships and Houses 

The work of drainage corresponds to 
llic making of the shell, but when the 
work on the shell ends and it is lying 
at the bottom of the sea there is Hie 
drained land still needing men to 
plough it, to harvest it, to make the 
corn into bread, to cure the bacon or 
sell the eggs, and this goes on from year 
to year. Which type of expenditure 
lias given most employment ? 

The building of battleships truly 
makes work ; but so would it make work 
if the money spent on battleships were 
spent on houses, if tlic iron were used 
for making millions’ of bath-tubs and 
cooking-stoves or machinery for clothes. 
The cost of one battleship would give us 
about 20,000 houses, and every time a 
big ship has a gun practice it costs many 
more thousands of pounds that might 
have been put to productive work. If 
the Government ordered hot-water 
piping to be made for a great housing 
scheme instead of for a great battleship 
it would throw nobody out of work. 
Tlic nation was able to adapt itself 


The Deepest Well 

Two Miles Down in 4000 

There is a certaiii kind of oil well 
known as a “ wild cat.” 

Wild cats are drilled in oil-bearing 
countries in order to find if there is any 
extension of an already existing supply. 
A wild-cat well which has just been 
finished in California has proved to be” 
the deepest drilling in the world. It is 
10,030 feet deep. 

It is curious to think that this deepest 
well in the world is probing only two 
miles down into the immense depth 
of the Earth, which is about lour 
thousand miles. Mining engineers are 
discussing ways and means of going 
down another mile, and it is possible 
that new supplies of oil may be dis¬ 
covered when this can be done. There 
is much risk from fire in these deep 
drillings, and one of the chief difficulties 
is to keep the boring straight. If it 
bends away from the vertical the drilling 
may bond round and by no means reach 
the depth the engineers have imagined. 
Human endurance puts a limit to the 
deptli to which one can go in the case 
of mines where men have to work, but 
as the gas in a deep oil well causes the 
oil to How to the surface there is really 
no limit in such a case. 

DO NOT BUY LUMINOUS 
DIALS 

A Question For the Home Office 

Some time ago we directed attention 
to the terrible dangers that threaten 
those who paint luminous dials for clocks 
and watches. 

The paint used is a salt of radium, and 
the radiations are so powerful that they 
break down the tissues of those who use 
them. The matter was carefully inves¬ 
tigated in the United States, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that it was not 
possible to protect the workers' owing to 
the subtlety and power of the material. 
It was, in effect, recommended that the 
use of radium for luminous paint should 
be confined to the sights of guns and 
other war appliances. 

What should bo done is to forbid 
altogether the use of radium paint. Wc 
hope the attention of the Home Office 
will be given to the subject. 


THE THREE REDSTARTS 
AT HOME 

Three young redstarts arc now regular 
passengers on one of the most famous 
European express trains, tlic Rheingold, 
which runs along the valley of the Rhine. 

Indeed, they arc permanent occupants 
of the luggage-van between Amsterdam 
and Lucerne. 

It was a van which had been standing 
in a siding for some time. When it was 
put into service again the porters found 
that a pair of redstarts had built a nest 
in the van, and had hatched out three 
tiny fledglings. The parents deserted 
their nest when the journey began. But 
the little ones, which could not fly, were 
fed by the crew of the coach on several 
trips, and arc now thoroughly at home. 

Of course, by the time these lines 
appear in print t hey may have already 
found their wings and flown away. But 
perhaps, like their cousins the swallows, 
they will come back to their first home. 

Continued kora the previous column 
from peace to war with amazing rapidity. 
Teachers and shop assistants became 
makers of shells. Could not something 
of the spirit which turned peace work¬ 
ers into war workers be now applied to 
turning war workers into peace workers ? 

As Sir Norman Angell points out, the 
case wc have put is true in the long 
run, but for certain men and women the 
long run may mean starvation. It is for 
the nation to look after these people 
with part of the money saved from 
armaments, providing training for new 
industries, preference for displaced men, 
and so on, till they have been able to 
adapt themselves to the change. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 

Factory chimney 

Poison in the Smoke 

Manchester has something to teach 
England about the smoke nuisance. 

In that great and active city scrupulous 
watch is kept on factory chimneys. But 
in spite of all the care the smoke prevails. 
It takes a toil of .Manchester lives. 

Bronchitis (especially) and all lung 
diseases are made worse by the smoke 
which people are compelled to swallow. 
The sulphur and the carbon together 
make a daily dose of poison. 

It may be only a small dose, but its 
effect is seen in the tables of mortality 
and of illness from lung diseases in 
Manchester, where the average in three 
of the more deadly is higher than in 
England as a whole. 

How Smoke Travels 

From Manchester’s point of view-her 
case is made worse because a good deal 
of the smoke is not her own. It streams 
into the city on the prevailing winds 
from the black industrial district of 
South-East Lancashire by which she is 
surrounded. The whole district suffers 
from the black smudge of smoke which 
covers it. 

The distance to which smoke travels 
even when it does not pour out in a black 
torrent from a factory chimney is hardly 
understood. There are four tall and well- 
known chimneys in London the smoke 
from which is hardly ever black, and 
the engineers continually assert that 
it is kept down as much as is possible. 

What exactly is possible we do not 
know, but the smoke of these chimneys 
borne on the breeze can always bo smelled 
more than a mile away. 

Factory Chimneys 

Manchester has a direct interest in 
the formation of a Joint Smoke Board 
for the whole country, which will direct 
itself not merely to the suppression of 
smoky factory chimneys in towns but 
outside them as well. 

If new industrial districts arc formed, 
as seems very likely, in the south-east 
of England some far more general 
action will have to he talcen in order 
to keep our skies as well as our lungs 
clear. At present the law, as it stands, 
is badly administered in some districts 
and in others not at all. 

A few miles sout.li-west of Manchester, 
at Timpcrley, where the wind blows the 
smoke away, there is twice as much light 
as at Manchester and less lung disease, 


THE EAGLE IN THE RIVER 
Story of a Lectern 

The boys and girls of Croprcdy. a 
village in Oxfordshire, have the Bible 
read to them from one of the most mag¬ 
nificent lecterns in England, a lectern 
with a story. 

It is a huge glittering eagle, with three 
little lions at the foot of the pedestal, 
each looking round at the next. They are 
chubby little lions, two of bright brass, 
the third rather dull in colour. When 
the lectern was new, long before the 
Reformation, all the lions were o£ 
bright brass. 

Tire Civil War made a sad hole in the 
peace of Oxfordshire. Fearing lest the 
Cromwellians might destroy their beauti¬ 
ful eagle the people of Cropredy stole 
out with it one early morning and 
dropped it into the little River Clierwell 
at tire foot of the village. 

Many years passed. Then it occurred 
to someone tlrat the eagle might be put 
back- in their lovely church. It had 
gone deep in the mud, and when, after 
some labour, the lectern was dragged 
out, one of the lions was missing. A 
craftsman very cleverly made another of 
bronze and fitted it on to the pedestal. 
In the condition the lectern was in then 
bronze looked the l same as brass.’ Now, 
after being beautifully polished, the 
dark little lion shows up against the rest. 


MR Punch’s Noble 
Pedigree 

A History of Marionettes 

The other day the C.N. protested 
against a proposal to erect a statue to 
the memory of Mr Punch. 

It is the custom to erect statues only 
to the dead, and Mr Punch is not dead 
as long as French children clap Punch 
and Judy shows in the Jardins de 
Luxembourg and the Italian marionette 
theatres are crowded night after night. 

Just at the right moment Mrs Helen 
Joseph’s history of Punch has been 
reissued. It was first published in 
America ten years ago, and soon after¬ 
wards colleges, schools, and museums 
were forming little clubs to produce 
puppet plays. Clever young hands were 
carving the little actors, others were 
making dresses, others painting scenery, 
others writing plays. 

From the Pagan Gods 

Teachers found in the puppet show 
something which interested everyone, 
even the children who had never cared 
for hand work before. Now the first his¬ 
tory of puppets written in English has 
been published in England by Messrs 
George Allen & Unwin at 16s. Mrs 
Joseph has called her volume a Book of 
Marionettes. 

Punch seems a humble performer at 
street corners, but he is descended from 
the gods who stood in pagan temples 
long ago. To the wonder of their 
worshippers, the great statues of Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Venus nodded their heads 
or moved their arms in answer to ques¬ 
tions put by the priests. In medieval 
Europe statues of saints and Madonnas 
were made to move in the same way by 
the use of secret springs and weights. 

The Folly of Man 

The puppet show is incredibly old. 
An ancient Indian legend tells how the 
god Siva fell in love with a puppet. In 
the tomb of Khelmis at Antinoo 
belonging to the Roman or Coptic 
period the excavators found a little 
theatre. It was shaped like a Nile 
barge,’ with a central cabin having 
ivory doors which opened to reveal a 
stage, and above this stage was a rod 
with light wires to carry the puppets. 

Socrates is once said to have, asked a 
puppet showman how lie 'managed to 
live, and was told: “The folly of man is 
an inexhaustible fund of riches, and I 
am always sure of filling my purse by 
moving 1 few pieces of wood.” 

There have been puppets everywhere, 
in over}' comer of the world. Some¬ 
times the plays have been religious, 
and given by priests in order to teach 
the people ; sometimes they have been 
tragic romances of the sort loved by 
Don Quixote; and sometimes they have 
been coarse or comical. In most 
countries Mr Punch has been a favourite, 
but ho has had all sorts of names. 

More Than a Toy 

It must not be thought that the puppet 
show is no better than a toy for simple 
folk. Some of the .very greatest minds 
have loved it. Goethe wrote two 
plays for puppets. Voltaire composed 
for them, and invited a marionette 
company to stay in his castle of Cirey. 
For thirty years George Sand and a 
brilliant circle had their own puppet 
show at Nohant; they made, dressed, 
and worked the marionettes and 
invented plays for them. In our .own 
age Anatole France and Gordon Craig 
have praised the art of the puppet. 

Mrs Joseph’s book is rich in delightful 
illustrations, and the C.N. is glad to 
find that some of the most charming 
marionettes ever made are by a modern 
Englishman, Mr William Simmonds. 
No ! Mr Punch and his kin are not 
dead, yet, and Mrs Joseph’s volume, 
with its fascinating history and its 
practical diagrams for making marion¬ 
ettes, will surely help to give them a 
new lease of life. 
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THE DOLPHIN 


What the Colours of the 
Stars Mean 

YOUNG AND OLD SUNS 

By the C,N« Astronomer 

The little Dolphin of the slcy is now 
to be seen high in the south-east as 
soon as it is dark. 

It appears not far from Altair, the 
bright star of Aquila, the celestial 
Eagle. . This star, the brightest there¬ 
abouts, is due south, almost midway 
between the horizon and overhead, about 
ii o’clock. 

It is the group of ten singularly 
clustered stars to the left of Altair 
that are the chief components of 
Delpliinus, the Dolphin. It was known 



The chief stars of Delphinus in relation to Altair 


to the ancient Greeks as the Sacred 
Fish, although the dolphin is not a 
fish. It was also popularly known, 
ages ago, as Job’s Coffin. It seems little 
like a coffin nowadays, but we must 
remember that its stars, as they are 
all travelling in different directions, are 
now somewhat differently placed. 

Beta in Delpliinus is the most interest¬ 
ing of the group because it is composed 
of two immense suns, the smaller 
revolving around the larger once in 26 
years. They arc 8,636,000 times as far 
off as our Sun, both being very much 
larger suns, or they would not radiate 
so much light from that vast distance. 
Their light takes 136 years to reach us, 
that is, nine times longer than from 
Altair, so we see how much farther off 
is Beta. 

Gamma in Delphinus is also composed 
of two suns, but much nearer to us and 
6,667,000 times as far as our Sun. 
The smaller of the two suns is bluish in 
tint, the larger one a golden yellow, as is 
usually the case with double stars in 
which one is much larger than the other. 
The reason for this is that the' larger 
sun, being generally in the giant stage, 
not so far advanced in stellar evolution 
as the smaller one, and’therefore not at 
such a high temperature, has not “ had 
time to burn up ” and approach its 
maximum of heat radiation. Whereas 
the smaller sun, on account of its 
relatively larger surface in proportion 
to its size, goes through this radiation 
process more quickly, attains maximum 
sooner, and finally burns out, as it were, 
long before the great central sun. 

The Solar System 

This is what has happened in the case 
of the Earth and other planets of the 
Solar System ; they were all suns once, 
but have cooled relatively quickly in 
proportion to their size, just as a small 
pot of hot water will cool very much 
more quickly than a large one.- 

The smaller suns, in the case of double 
stars, arc usually either bluish, greenish, 
or lilac in tint if not white. These are 
colours which indicate that they are 
at a much higher temperature than their 
much larger golden or reddish com¬ 
panions. While, however, the flaming 
body which revolves around the larger 
central sun is, at this stage of its exist¬ 
ence, much, the hotter of the two, in 
thousands of millions of years to come 
the reverse will be the case : the central 
sun will be the hottest and finally the 
source of all heat. 

Of the other stars of the Dolphin 
little Kappa, a sun like our own, is 
9,398,000 times as far, its light taking 
148 years to reach us. Zeta, best seen 
with field-glasses, is 217 light-years dis¬ 
tant. Delta is 296 light-years away, and 
the farthest whose distance has been as¬ 
certained, though Epsilon appears to be 
at least ten times farther off. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 

Making the Best of a 
Bad Job 

WAR CRIPPLES OF ALL 
COUNTRIES MEET AT PRAGUE 

Number of Members— 27,768 

At Prague a congress was held lately 
of a kind that will be unknown, we hope, 
to future generations. 

Tt was a meeting of the International 
Federation of War Invalids ; delegates 
came to it from almost all the countries 
that took part in the Great War. Many 
friendships must have been made 
between members of different nation¬ 
alities, all of whom show a brave face 
to the world in spite of being cruelly 
handicapped in life through the war. 

Making the best of a bad job is 
certainly the motto of this courageous 
society. An exhibition, which was held 
at Prague at the same time, of a wonderful 
variety of handicraft work done by war 
invalids and cripples was a testimony of 
the valiant effort being made by these 
men to be self-supporting. 

Peace and Disarmament 

Making a good job of Peace and 
Disarmament is the new work of the 
world in which every C.N. reader can 
give help that really counts for some¬ 
thing, and those boys and girls who do 
not already belong to the C.L.N. should 
send their sixpences and join at once. 

We do not want to fill the world of 
the future with blind and maimed people. 
If we all join together and work hard 
enough now the generations to come 
will look on war with amused contempt 
as an out-of-date prehistoric monster. 
It will be considered a ghastly and 
expensive experiment in settling differ¬ 
ences which was discarded as a ridiculous 
failure, and a good job too. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 

No Idlers should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
tlic card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
The Peace Army of Brynmawr—page one 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, witli name and address. 

What is the Chariot of the Gods? 

The Chariot of the Gods is said to have 
been the name given about 500 u.c. to the 
mountains of Sierra Leone. 

How Did the Negro Originate? 

The origin of the races of mankind is lost 
in ancient history. It is probable, however, 
as black people live in the hottest parts of 
the Earth, that they have developed some 
Sun-resisting power of which the blackness 
of their skins is a sign as well as the result 
of continued exposure to the heat of the 
Sun in the Tropics. They include the 
Bushmen, the African, Asiatic, and Oceanic 
Negroes, the Australian Blacks, the Papuans, 
and the extinct Tasmanians. 

Who Was Boadicea’s Husband? 

Prasutagus, King of the Iccni' or Eccni, 
a people occupying the district which now 
forms the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
A man of great wealth, he died about 
Go a,d., leaving his property to the Roman 
Emperor jointly with his daughters. By 
doing this he hoped to preserve his kingdom 
and family from molestation. Ttie Romans, 
however, regarded tire whole of the property 
as their spoil. 

When is the Earth at its Farthest 
From the Sun ? 

The Sun is farthest from the Equator of 
the Earth at the Summer Solstice on 
June 22, but the Eartli as a whole is 
farthest from the Sun on July 6. 

The Solstice is caused by the tilt of the 
Earth relative to the Sun, whereas the July 6 
event is caused by the eccentricity of the 
Earth’s orbit and the' resulting varying 
distance from the Sun, 


Houses of Copper 

Shining Gloriously in 
the Sun 

An exhibition in Berlin this summer 
showed some startlingly new develop¬ 
ments in modern houses. 

Wc wonder if any other country has 
produced such marvels. 

One house was of copper ; its walls 
were only four inches thick, but made of 
a special composition, copper outside, 
and plaster inside, so that they have the 
same effect as ordinary walls five times 
as thick, keeping the house cool in 
summer and warm in winter. This 
house can be built in three days ! 

A special feature of all the houses 
exhibited was the number and size of 
their windows, usually set in steel 
frames to obstruct the light as little as 
possible. Germans, like everyone else, 
know the value of air and sunlight, and 
they mean to make sure of having it in 
their now houses. 


A WORD TO YORKSHIRE 
FROM JAPAN 
What Shall Be Done ? 

It is clear that we can no longer sup¬ 
pose Asiatic people cannot carry on 
efficient modern industries. 

The British Economic Mission to the 
Far East points out that the Japanese 
woollen and worsted industry is certainly 
efficient. The Japanese work longer 
hours than our people and earn lower 
wages; it is calculated that in the York¬ 
shire woollen mills wages costs are from 
two to three times as high as in Japan. 

It is thus the story of cotton over 
again. Japan is aiming to make herself 
as independent of imported wool as she 
is of imported cotton, and then to 
become a competitor in export trade. 

The British Economic Mission say 
that we must either reduce the price of 
goods we seek to sell in the Far East or 
lose the trade altogether. It is clear 
that the members of the Mission have 
been most seriously impressed by what 
they saw. 

WHAT ARE WE TO DO 
WITH THESE PEOPLE ? 

This story conies fo us from a Bournemouth 
reader, ami we pass it on with a feeling of sorrow 
but with a feeling of duty, believing that 
people of this sort should be given all the 
publicity possible. 

I had a horrid experience yesterday. 
I was writing in my library and our dog 
Jim was out when I heard the most 
desolating cry of doggie anguish up 
the road. 

Looking out, I saw a dozen people 
assembling ancl I felt sure Jim was run 
over. I ran up the hill and saw that 
it was not Jim, but his six-months-old 
puppy son rolled over with a broken 
thigh, and ■ the motorist gone off. 

The dog’s cry was heard half a mile 
away, but the motorist left the little 
thing in the road unheeded. It was a 
most patient little hero, but the vet 
we called in had to put it to sleep. 

I begin to hate the motor-car ; it is 
strewing the road with dead humans and 
dead dogs, and it is pitiful that those 
who do these things will run away if 
they can. Why cannot everybody be 
decent ? It would settle everything. 

WHY COAL IS BEING BEATEN 

■ I am concerned with the management 
of a vessel which steams 15 knots. Her 
sister ship doing the same service 
consumes between 140 and 150 tons 
of coal a day. 

Tile new vessel which 1 am now 
administering steams more than 13 
knots and burns only 46 tons a day. 
'flic fuel occupies less space and goes 
on board cleaner. 

What chance has coal against that ? 
Coal is being beaten because we have 
not been applying in a more compact 
form the scientific knowledge which 
our race possesses. Mr Ruiiciman, M.P. 


II 




is the food 
for this age 
of energy 


Because its wealth in 
proteins and Vitamin 
‘ B ’ ensures correct 
nutrition and good 
digestion, fosters 
growth in the young, 
repairs • muscular 
tissues in the adult 
and generates that 
abounding energy 
which is essential to 
success in every phase 
of modern life. Eat 
it at least once a day. 




MOV18 Ltd.. London. Bristol. Macclesfield, «tc. 
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IN MOTHER 
NATURE’S HOME 

A DAY OR TWO WITH HER 

The Joy and Thrill of Life in a 
Mountain Camp 

CHEAP AND FINE AND 
HEALTHY 

One of our readers who has been camping 
in Scotland sends us these notes of the exhilara¬ 
tion of the sort of life lie and his family have 
been living in Mother Nature’s Home. 

Picture a camp on the bank of a 
rushing burn with swirling pools of 
golden-brown water full of trout, silver 
birches, green bracken and purple 
heather, and the great Scottish hills 
towering all around. ' . . 

It is evening, with a golden glow in 
the West and the fragrant smoke of the 
camp fire rising straight in the still air. 
Back to camp after a tramp in the 
mountains or a day's fishing in the 
burn—what a life it is ! 

Independent of Civilisation 

Every year, with our car and our 
home-made trailer in the wildest parts 
of Britain, we arc independent of civi¬ 
lisation. We meet with difficulties and 
bad weather, we got soaked to the skin, 
but we come back full of health and 
vigour, and from the point of. view of 
father’s purse the holiday costs little, 
for there are no hotels or rooms. 

The spice of adventure in never 
knowing where we shall spend the night, 
in studying maps for suitable country, 
adds to the excitement, and there is a 
thrill when the day for the start arrives, 
or even in the preparation for it. 

Living in Kent, wc'havc far to go to 
reach the Highlands, and we must be up 
at dawn and be on the road soon after 
sunrise. Evening finds us camped in 
a Yorkshire dale after a long run tip 
the Great North Road; two more 
camps and wo are in the Highlands. 
How lovely is the cool sweet air and the 
long twilight in the evenings I In the 
far North it is never dark all night in 
high summer, and it is often hard to 
force oneself to bed. 

Tales of Adventure 

And what talcs of adventure there 
are for the long winter nights ! One 
day we were up in the mountains, 
fishing ill the small lochs which abound 
among them. ■ We reached a loch in a 
deep conic where the mist came down 
as dark as a London fog. The going 
was rough, and we kept our eyes on the 
ground. Suddenly we heard a snort 
and, looking up, saw a stag and two 
hinds standing on a rock quite close. 
Another time, in a boat on a large loch, 
close to a steep shore with tumblcd- 
down rocks, we saw a wild cat among 
the rocks. Several times we saw golden 
eagles circling overhead. 

One morning we woke to a change of 
weather ; it was raining hard, and soon 
started to blow. It rained continually 
for about 26 hours, but we amused our¬ 
selves and the time did not hang on 
our hands as it would have done under 
a roof, for we had cooking to do, and 
is not wet weather the time to experi¬ 
ment on more elaborate dishes? Did 
not a certain father and his Baby that 
day produce a golden pudding which 
is yet talked about, in terms of delight 
and nob of indigestion ? 

Holidays to Come 

We did not wait for the rain to stop 
that afternoon, but sallied forth with 
rod and worm to fish the burn a mile 
or so away, and we came back with a 
basket of trout, wet through but happy. 

So do camping days pass and pass, 
like all happy times, too quickly; but 
we can always look forward to holidays 
yet to come, and spend long winter 
evenings by the fire, looking longingly at 
beloved maps of Sutherland or Perth¬ 
shire, or the Western Highlands, pi in¬ 
ning fresh expeditions to unknown lochs 
and mountains new. 


SHIRTS WITHOUT 
Buttons 

The New Freedom 

Paris lias invented a shirt without a 
button or a collar-stud. 

Bachelors who cannot sew on their 
own buttons and married men who have 
searched for collar-studs under the set 
of drawers or the waslistand will be the 
first to appreciate this invention. 
Mothers with growing boys who seem 
to shed their buttons on every occasion 
will not be behindhand in their gratitude. 

But this invention, it seems, lias been 
imitated by rivals of the first shirt- 
makers who thought of it, and the 
studless, butionlcss shirt has got into 
the Paris law courts. 

The imitators say there is- nothing 
new in shirts without buttons. Did 
the Cave Man button liis shirt ? Did 
Julius Caesar when he conquered 
Gaul ? The answer to that is that the 
Cave Man wore skins and Caesar a 
toga. Neither knew collars. 

The collar brought in the stud, which 
has brought so much vexation to 
mankind ; and though we sec so many 
young people about with shirts un¬ 
buttoned at the throat we shall continue 
to believe that the buttoned collar is 
one of the marks of culture, and that a 
shirt which will appear buttoned, collar 
and all, without a button is a sign of 
progress which ought to be recognised 
and paid for. 

WHEN THE KANGAROO 
WAS BIGGER 
Taller Than an Elephant 

Australia is the land of the kangaroo, 
which is its only large mammal. The 
bones of a kangaroo twice as tall as 
any living ones have been found in 
south-east Australia. 

This 14-fect giant must have been a 
most formidable animal, and the place 
where its skeleton has been found seems 
to indicate that it dwelled on the borders 
of the Australian desert. There or in 
the sparse Australian bush its powers of 
locomot ion may liave grown by necessity. 
We can picture the tremendous leaps 
it made and the ground it covered. 

For some reason, which is probably 
connected with the spread of farming 
in Australia and the shooting down of 
kangaroos and their allied neighbours 
wallabies for the sake of their skins, 
the larger kangaroos tend to disappear. 
In course of time both will become as 
rare in Australia as the bison in North 
America. But this artificial war on 
the species does not account for the 
disappearance of the giant kangaroo. 

The only zoological explanation seems 
to be that it was an offshoot of the 
original species of kangaroo and, though 
increasing in size, was not fitted to 
support itself in a country subject to 
great droughts and so disappeared, 
while the more adaptable kangaroos 
and wallabies survived. 

PADEREWSKI AND THE 
STUDENTS 

Paying Instead of Playing 

When Paderewski promised to give 
a concert in aid of the Charitable Fund 
run by the Paris students they were 
delighted, both at the opportunity of 
hearing this great pianist and because 
they saw the concert would bring in 
a lot of money for their fund. 

Imagine their disappointment when 
a message came from Paderewski to 
say he was ext rent cl 5' sorry, but his 
wife was very ill and he could not 
leave her. 

But after a short time . another 
message came from him. How much, 
he asked, had they hoped to make by 
this concert ? The students told him, 
and the next note from Paderewski 
contained a cheque for {fioo, their own 
estimate of the profits. 


Bulgaria and' Her 
Beggars 

A Nuisance Disappearing 

From a TravoMIng Correspondent 

The nearer the traveller approaches 
the Orient the more numerous become 
the beggars, as a rule. 

When hordes of miserable creatures 
in rags besiege you the instant'you step 
foot outside your train you know you 
have reached the Near East. In some 
places the beggars are banded together 
into strong guilds, and any merchant 
who refuses alms is likely to waken 
some morning to find his stock ruined 
by the beggar's band. They outwit 
the police. 

Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, has 
put an end to this deplorable state of 
affairs. Its streets arc cleared of beggars, 
and in the windows of all the best 
shops appears a small sign saying that 
this establishment contributes regularly 
to the fund for the relief of mendicants. 

It was a woman who had the idea 
of arranging matters thus, Madame 
Liaptcheff, the wife of the former 
Prime Minister. When the merchants 
had agreed to support her scheme she 
took over a disused monastery, and here 
the beggars are housed and fed in as 
decent and clean a manner as they 
will permit. They arc not restrained : 
they may go and come as they sec fit, 
but they may not beg. 

For those who are young enough 
and able-bodied every effort is made 
to find employment, but for those who 
are unemployable a home is provided. 
This costs the merchants no more than 
the old system of a penny here and a 
penny there, and they are assured that 
the help they give really provides the 
necessaries of life for these poor people. 

A TOWN AND ITS BELLS 
The Queer Case of Breslau 

At Breslau the other day judges 
heard a sad tale. 

For generations the people of Sagan 
in Silesia heard the bells of a certain 
church ringing people to worship. Then 
came a day when the bells were silent. 
They had been used to make ammunition. 

It was a dismal thought that the 
bells which had summoned babies to 
christenings and had rung so joyously 
when processions of little girls in white 
went to confirmations should now be 
used to mutilate and kill. 

Peace came, but the bells, of course, 
could never come back, and no one had 
enough money to give the church new 
ones. At last the clmrchpeople de¬ 
manded that the town should give them 
back their chimes. There was an agree¬ 
ment in 1430 that the town should be 
responsible for the bells of this particular 
church, and the Breslau court has just 
ruled that the agreement is binding. It 
will cost £630 to replace the bells that 
were made into bullets, and times are 
hard. The town councillors of Sagan 
arc more than ever convinced that war 
is a wasteful business. 

But lawyers have found that during 
the last five centuries the town has lent 
the church various sums of money, which 
the church hoped were given rather than 
lent. These sums were forgotten, or 
almost forgotten, until the lawsuit about 
the bells. Now Town says to Church: 
“ Very well, if you insist on your rights, 
I shall insist on mine. Pay me back 
what I lent you 1 ” 

So it seems that the merry bell music 
beloved by the burghers of 1430 will not 
be heard from that steeple for many a 
long year. 


EAT MORE APRICOTS 

Twenty-live thousand apricot trees 
have lately been planted in the Canton 
of Valais in Switzerland. It is the most 
sheltered part of the whole country 
and has the highest all-tlic-year-round 
temperature. The apricot harvest foric)3o 
was estimated at over a thousand tons, 


NOTHING NEW IN 
THE WEATHER 

THIS WINTRY SUMMER 

Does the World’s Weather 
Come and Go in Cycles ? 

LITTLE CHANGE IN 2000 YEARS 

So rainy was the weather in July that 
everybody complained of it, saying they 
had never known anything like it. 

At least one correspondent of the. 
C.N. wrote anxiously to know if it 
could be true that there had been other 
summers as bad. 

The same inquirer wanted to know 
whether wet summers and dry summers, 
or weather generally, moved in cycles of 
years; or could it bo that all the 
wireless waves with which the air was 
riddled contributed to the upsetting of 
the established order of things. 

To that last query the C.N. can reply 
with complete confidence that all the 
wireless waves in the world focused 
together would not provoke or prevent 
a single shower. 

Millions of Horse-Power 

A shower lasting half an hour throws 
thousands of tons of water on every 
square mile of earth surface. The 
amount of energy required to bring about 
such a conversion of vapour into rain- . 
water would amount to many millions of 
horse-power working all that time. 

All the electrical horse-power in 
England working together would bo as 
ineffectual in producing clouds or rain¬ 
fall as the act of a person striking a 
match in a room. 

The other part of the question needs a 
longer answer than we can find space to 
give, but we can reply to parts of it. 

Many experts on the mathematics of 
the weather have tried to find cycles of 
years in which wet seasons and dry 
seasons repeat themselves. The best 
known of these is Bruckner’s Weather 
Cycle, in which world weather is sup¬ 
posed to repeat itself more or less in a 
cycle of 35 years. 

Sun-spot Activity 

This period is roughly three times 
eleven and a Half years, which is the 
shorter cycle of the repetition of sun¬ 
spot activity. Consequently many at¬ 
tempts have been made to connect 
sun-spot activity with world weather. 
They have not been very successful, 
because the weather of the world as a 
whole is difficult to examine or record. 

In differing localities like the British 
Isles weather cycles may seem to consist 
of! very differing terms of years. No 
quite definite cycle can be found of the 
repetition of series of dry or wet sum¬ 
mers, cold or mild winters. 

The one weather condition about 
which we can be tolerably certain is that 
the climate of the British Isles has 
changed very little in the last 2000 
years, though in certain parts of it the 
clearing of forests or the draining of 
swamps may have affected local tem¬ 
peratures in winter. But the rain has 
been always with us, and often in July 
it has been at its wettest. 

Some Old Records 

Dean Swift, writing in his diary on 
July 7, 1711, describes it as an ugly, 
rainy day, and says the sqmc of July 31. 
Pepys says of July 20, 1662, that he lay 
long in bed, for it rained all day long. 
July 22 of the year before it'was rainy 
and very cold. 

In an earlier century, Simon Forman 
wrote on July 10, 1594, that many did 
syt by the fire it was so cold. In later 
times Walpole said of the July of 1777 
that we were in truth but Greenlanders 
and should conform to our climate ; 
and in 1830 Lady Louisa Stuart writes: 
“ Oh, the melancholy of a rainy Sunday, 
especially when despair about the hay 
is , succeeded by serious alarm for the 
harvest.” 
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MAKING THE SEA 
SAFE FOR SHIPS 

Repairs to Britannia’s 
Realm 

CHARTING THE ROCKS 

Britannia’s Realm, the sea, is not hers 
without a price. She has to pay a great 
deal for keeping it in order. 

All over the world the chart-makers 
and surveyors on board the ships of the 
Navy are ceaselessly employed, wherever 
they go, in seeing that the coasts of the 
Seven Seas agree with the charts issued 
by the British Admiralty. 

This year’s report of the Hydrograplier 
to the Navy, who receives all these re¬ 
ports and issues charts for the guidance 
of ships wherever they go, tells the talc 
of what news these ships sent home. 

In the last ten years they have sent 
notifications of 3604 rocks and other 
dangers to mariners which were not on 
the charts. They are notified on them 
now ; and so are the existence and posi¬ 
tion of the 87 wrecks, the 18 derelicts, 
and 14 other obstructions to navigators 
which the seas or their coasts last year 
were responsible for. 

Help From Other Nations 

These represent only the tiniest por¬ 
tion of the activities of the Navy and 
the British Naval Surveying Service in 
policing, charting, and buoying the seas. 

It receives help, information, and 
assistance from many ships beside those 
of the Navy and from many nations 
beside our own. But our Admiralty is 
the repository of such information—the 
Marine Receiver for the world. 

■ What it receives it distributes. It has 
received 198 new charts from foreign 
Governments and 473 corrected editions. 

In its own charts no fewer than 
298,808 corrections have been made'by 
liand. This gives a small idea of the 
immense work of keeping the oceanways 
up' to date. But a still better one is 
gained of the ceaseless traffic of the sea 
by the figures of charts printed, ex¬ 
panded, arid distributed. The Royal 
Navy took 397,008 charts, and outside 
it ^54,000 was realised by the sale of the 
Admiralty charts to other ships. 

. ’’ The Sea is His and He made it,” but 
we may say without irreverence that the 
British seaman is one of its keepers. 


ON Y VA 

. Francine was our bonne ct lout faire, 
our general servant, and no better 
creature ever lived. • 

Up at five every day she toiled cheer¬ 
fully, and well do we remember her 
.bright On y vat whenever one of us 
called her to attend to some want. We 
children had no business to call the poor 
soul away from her work, and Francine 
ought really to have turned a deaf ear. 

: But; she was not built that way : no 
sooner did she hear her name than she 
replied : On y va! (Coming !) and 
sure enough, her somewhat,, heavy step 
was heard,, her jolly face, appeared. 

.." Now, what is it ? 

. Whatever it .was we wanted Francine 
got it/ It might be a glass of water,which 
we; young scamps, playing at the bottom 
ot the garden, were too lazy to fetch. 
Francine would toil back to her kitchen, 
and presently come back' with the 
desired drink. 

I \vas grown-up when I last heard the 
Well-remembered words. But it was the 
quavery voice of a very old woman who 
uttered them. 

Francine had long ago been pensioned 
off to her native village of Savoy. I had 
to tramp many miles to reach it. But 
when I knocked at her cottage door 
On y va 1 greeted me from within. 

Francine could still get about, a bit, 
and wasn’t she pleased to recognise 
one of her old tormentors !’ 

She did not live long after my visit, 
and I like to think she responded to the 
great call With a bright On y va! 
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SPARROWS WILL BE 

Sparrows 

A Silly Young Thing and 
a Wise Old Bird 

It is always a trying time for birds when 
their fledglings get restless and try to scramble 
out of the nest or push each other over the edge. 

Here is an account of one young sparrow’s 
adventure which ended happily, thanks to the 
reader in Somerset who sends 11 s this story. 

Last week I noticed two cats sitting 
on the ground near a ventilator in the 
wall of our house. Now and then they 
would right for the best position. 

, At first I thought they must smell a 
mouse, but later 1 noticed that whenever 
a cat approached the ventilator a little 
lien sparrow became very agitated, 
fluttering around and uttering cries of 
distress. -Once, when the cats were not 
there, the sparrow hopped to the grating. 
She chirruped, and to my surprise I 
noticed a flutter of wings inside the grid. 
I watched the sparrow lly away and 
return with food ; and this she did over 
and over again, twittering continuously 
as she fed the little prisoner. ■ 

The Faithful Mother 

This young bird must have fallen 
down the cavity inside the wall from its 
nest in the roof. It was impossible to 
remove the grid of the ventilator, so I 
hammered away some of the brick till 
there was a hole big enough for the 
prisoner to pass through ; then I placed 
some crumbs there. 

But the hammering- had frightened 
it, and the troubled but faithful lien 
sparrow could at first get no response 
when she went again to the grid. She 
put her head near and called anxiously, 
till suddenly there was a flutter of wings 
and out came a tiny sparrow. 

They hopped off together. I watched 
them till they flew away, safely out of 
the, reach of cats, and wondered very 
much what sort of a talking-to that young 
sparrow was getting. 


THE WALKERS 
What Has Happened in a Year 

If a great oak tree sprang up in only 
a year from an acorn it would indeed be 
a miracle. 

'During the last twelve months some¬ 
thing quite as astonishing has happened 
in our little island. 

It is two or three years since the C.N. 
Monthly urged that we should have a 
great Walking Movement in this country, 
with hostels everywhere; and now, 
although the Youth Hostels Association 
is only in its infancy, it has branched 
but into at least 35 Regional Councils 
with chains of hostels in many of the 
most beautiful districts of England. 

By last May there were fifty hostels 
ready for the great walking campaign 
of the summer. The addresses of these 
may be obtained from the Youth Hostels 
Association, 18, Bridge Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, 

Cheap and cheerful lodgings for the 
night instead of expensive and depres¬ 
sing ones will add to the enjoyment 
of the walking fours. But there arc 
already thousands of members of the 
association, so that it is important 
to apply in advance for accommodation. 
Next year, if enough subscriptions are 
forthcoming from sympathisers, the 
number of shelters will be doubled or 
trebled, and the day may come when it 
will not be necessary to book in advance. 

The Youth Hostels Association aims 
at becoming much more than a Cheap 
Lodging House Keeper. An in¬ 
creased enjoyment of the countryside, 
greater care for the preservation of the 
country, a campaign, against the Litter 
Lout, the protection of bird and beast 
and flower and building, arousing public 
opinion against ugly bungalows and 
thoughtless building development, are 
some of the aims of the .movement. 
Above all, the " association desires to 
serve whatsoever things arc lovely arid 
of good report in the life of the nation. 



Don’t send them to school 


until they’ve seen the Dentist 


B etween now and school time your child 
should see the dentist. Children's teeth 
ore softer and more porous than adults. Decay 
acts far more rapidly. That’s why children 
should see the dentist often. 

Many parents make the serious mistake of 
thinking first (bahy) teeth don’t matter, That 
belief is wrong. Baby teeth when neglected 
impair second teeth, Therefore, keep them in 
repair. 


Your dentist will tell you about film on 
teeth. That it should be removed. Film 
clings to teeth so stubbornly that ordinary 
ways cannot remove it. Film discolours teeth. 

Pepsodent removes film — gently. It em¬ 
bodies the finest, softest polishing agent known. 
Pepsodent is completely safe to the softest of 
children’s teeth. 

It is the finest method science knows. Get 
it from your chemist and use it constantly. 



TRADfc 


The Special Film-Removing Tooth Paste 
Sold in two sizes— 1/3 and 2/« 

The latter time double quantity 


THE WORLD AND ITS 
GREATEST INVENTION 

Are We Throwing It Away? 

O pinions may well differ as to which is the 
• greatest invention, for there have been so 
many inventions entitled to be called great. 

The telescope, the microscope, the railway, 
the steam engine, the steamship, the power loom, 
the internal combustion engine, the aeroplane, 
the microphone, the kinematograph, the dy¬ 
namo/are all-clearly in the first class; all are 
inventions which have made vast changes in 
civilisation. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any one of them can make greater claims than 
the printing press. , , j. . 

Are we using this great invention as it should be used ? 
Read what the C.N.’s monthly'companion, My Magazine, lias 
to say. about it. It is but one article of many on a wide 
variety of subjects appearing in .the' Septe,friber issue. . . 

. t t, ; ‘ f L-* 

MY MAGAZINE 

September issue on sale this xveek-end - - - One Shilling 


HOLIDAY LESSONS FOR 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 

French, Latin, Mathematics, etc, 
WORK CORRECTED 4d. A PAGE. 
Mbs A.O.O., c/o 66, Eastwood Rd., Goodmayes, Esses. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp> 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
31.v return you will receive ft handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Pino, Medium 
or-Jlroad), equal-to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9, Do Luxe Model, 2/* extra. 
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THE BIG FIVE 
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Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 37 
Growing Warmer 

TV/Tr Grimes drew the door to. and came into 
*tlie room. He sat down opposite 
Trytton. "Accident I "ho echoed. "Tell me, 
what accident ? ” 

" That evening the ferry-boat foundered.” 
When Trytton returned this answer Mr 
Grimes stared; and then he said quietly: 

But that was no accident." 
j " No," said Trytton, looking full in his 
face and drawing some encouragement 
from its expression, " and I know it wasn’t, 
and it lost Fitch his job. ; The Town Council 
were hard on him over it, weren’t they ? " 

! , " I'm on the Council myself," said the 
little man, smiling. 

| ; " Oh I ’’■ uttered Trytton, looking rather 
abashed. 

jM " Nay, that doesn’t matter," Mr Grimes 
declared with a laugh. “ You tell me, what 
do you want to' know from old Fitch ? " 

} “ One particular thing," replied Trytton, 
much in two minds ; if he pressed for his 
reasons what should,he tell him ? 

And this was just what the little man did. 
Rising and giving his waistcoat a straighten¬ 
ing tug, lie planted himself witlv his back 
to the empty grate, kicked the hearthrug 
straight, and eyed Trytton over judicially. 

“ I think,” he remarked, " you had better 
tell me your motives. How does this occur¬ 
rence interest you f ”■ 

Trytton said : 

• " My brother got into {rouble over it.” 

‘ " Yourbrother ! " Mr Grimes hardly 
knew where to look. " So you're the brother' 
of the lad—oh, dear, dear ! ” He broke off. 
He clicked his tongue. " Dear, dear; I’m 
sorry ! " lie said.., 

, “ You knew-’’ 

■. “ On the Council we knew that,one of 
your boys was responsible, but when the 
.maid told mo'just’now that a boy wished 
to see lire I had no,idea—cr—that—any¬ 
thing—cr—painful ’’ The little, man’s 

mumble trailed off. 

"Oh, that’s all right, sir ! ” stammered 
Trytton. His host recovered himself. 

“ Well, what is it ? How can I help you ? ” 

" I’m not sure that you can," Trytton 
said anxiously. 

,' "So far as your brother is concerned, 
I am sure that 1 can’t,” Mr Grimes replied, 
nodding his head. " You sec, the Council 
went into the matter exceedingly closely, 
and your Headmaster more closely still, 

I believe. So that aspect of the occurrence 
admits of no argument; it was proved 
against your brother conclusively." 

Trytton Jet this pass. Ho had not come 
to argue.. But he wanted a certain promise 
befolc lie went farther, 

" Mr Grimes," he begged, " you won’t tell 
the Head that I’ve been ? ". 

" Not I ! " cried the little man heartily, 
Then ho sat down again,.and drew a cigar 
from his case but left it unlightcd. " You 
can trust me," lie said. 

And Trytton felt sure that ho could. He 
lik id him, felt drawn to him. 

* May I ask you the question I was going 
tr »sk Fitch ? Though I don’t expect,” he 
auded, " that you'll know the answer.’.' 

" Well, I promise to do all I can."' 

“ It was eight o'clock when the boat sank. 
Whattimedicl she make the trip before that ? ” 
To Trytton’s delight the little man’s face 
lighted up, 

“ Oh,” lie cried cheerily, " so I can’t tell 
you that, can’t I ? My dear boy, it happens 
that I was one of the committee which the 
Council appointed to investigate the affair, 

, and I think I can put my hand on the notes 
that I made. You wait a moment ! ” He 
chuckled and rushed from the room, to 
bustle back again with a quantity of papers 
which lie' dumped in a pile on the table. 

While he spoke ho was tossing papet after 
paper on to the iloor, and each time the 
pile decreased he gave Trytton a beam. 

" Ah, hero wo arc 1 ” MrjGrimcs displayed 
almost the last one. " Now then. . What is 
it? You want to know when the boat 
foundered ? ” 

" No, please ! ” cried Trytton. " I know 
she foundered at eight. At what time had 
she made her trip before that ? ” 
i " We’d better put our glasses bn,” said 
Mr Grimes. 

The Adam’s apple in Trytton’s throat 
worked up and down while the little man 
was fussily fixing his eyeglasses. 

" Of course ' the importance of that 
particular point made us very careful 
indeed to get it from Fitch. You can listen 
while! read you the words of his statement." 

Trytton held his breath while Mr 
Grimes read: '"' 

” It being a Saturday, I had ' a few 
gentlemen to take across to the links in 


the morning. After that I didn’t get busy 
till nigh two o’clock and then, as is usual 
on Saturdays, they kept coming along for 
an hour or so. Soon after four o’clock a 
couple of gentlemen hailed me to fetch them 
back, and when I'd brought them across 
I tied the boat up again. I wasn’t wanted 
again till just before six. Then I brought 
a few more gentlemen back, and again at 
seven exactly, for I’d been looking at my 
watch thinking it was about time that the 
rest came along. They told me there were 
a few more left in the Club House, and 
just before eight these came to their bank 
and called out for me. There were nine or 
ten of them. They tumbled in, all laughing 
and jolly, crying : ’ We’re the last, Fitch.’ 

‘ And a good job ! ’ I said ; and that was the 
last word I said to them before we were all' 
in the water half-way across.” 

Mr Grimes set a light to bis cigar. 

" S9 there’s your answer," he said, 
regarding Trytton over the top of his 
glasses. " Fitch’s last trip but one was at 
seven. He’d looked at his watch and was 
sure of that. His boat was all right then,” 
” Yes,” said Trytton. 

“ That’s what you wanted to know ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Trytton again. 

“ You obviously grasped its importance," 
said Mr Grimes gravely. “ It shows that 
Fitch’s boaf was tampered with between 
seven and eight.” 

11 Yes,” said Trytton. - 
He had ‘got what he came for. 

He helped the kind little man to recover 
his papers, and then he said very quietly : 

" Sir, can you tell mo how it was traced to 
my brother ? ” 

Mr Grimes thought a moment: 

“Well,” lie uttered, “ I’ll tell you all 
■that I know. We couldn’t trace it at first 
because Fitch wouldn’t help us. In duty 
bound he gave us all the bare facts, but 
we couldn't drag from him what suspicions 
lie had. Had he been more open things 
might have gone differently with Fitch.” 
” You might have kept him on ? 

“! think not, because the golfers were 
too much against him. But we might have 
put him into some other light job.” Mr 
Grimes paused, to light his cigar at last. 


W hen Jacko fell a victim to the 
■ quite excellent craze for walking 
he adopted it very thoroughly. 

■ Indeed he was so often away, tramp¬ 
ing the country with his friend Chimp, 
that the family , saw little of him. 

The family bore his absence bravely,' 
though bis mother grew very weary 
of cutting the groat piles of sandwiches 


and baking the meat pies which he 
stowed away daily in his knapsack. 

Strange to say, Adolphus, who had 
begun by scoffing at his brother’s 
enthusiasm, ended up by joining the 
Monkeyville .Walking Club. 

His father was highly amused, and 
made endless jokes at his son’s expense. 

But it didn’t put Adolphus off. 
Being naturally obstinate, it only made 
him more determined. 

“ I’m going into camp,” he announced 
one morning. 

Jacko pricked up his ears. 

“ Can I come ? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly not,” said Adolphus. “ We 
don’t want kids dragging at our heels.” 


” As a matter of fact,” he remarked, with a 
smile of amusement, “ old Fitch has always 
regarded me since as an unfeeling monster 
because I didn't push him into another 
town job.” He beamed at Trytton. " Do 
I look a monster ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” said Trytton, with his head on 
one side. 

“ I gave Fitch my odd jobs here to help 
him along a bit because I felt sorry for 
him. But lie’s a queer old crank, you 
never know where you are with him; 
though, mind you, I like him personally.” 

“ So do I,” Trytton declared. " He was 
very decent to me.” 

“ I’m not surprised. For lie was decent,; 
as we discovered ■ later, to your brother. 
Do you look like your brother ? ” 

” We're supposed to have a family 
resemblance,” said Trytton. 

“ That accounts for it. Trust the old 
fellow to spot the resemblance.” 

“ But he never told me ! ” stared Trytton. 

” He wouldn’t. The old boy loves to 
hug his own secrets.” 

Then Trytton told of his visit to Batten’s 
Yard. 

“ Yes, I see it,” pronounced Mr Grimes. 
" Fitch would never have opened up to any¬ 
one else. But I do believe that in his own 
queer, cantankerous fashion he kept a warm 
spot in his heart for that brother of yours.” 

“ Despite the way Mark had played the 
fool at the ferry 1 " 

“ Or, who knows, because of that, 
possibly? For I’m convinced the old 
fellow puts on half of his crustiness, as he 
certainly.puts his deafness on." 

CHAPTER 38 
Trytton’s Notebook Again 

he little man’s cigar had gone out. He 
relighted it. 

“ I was going to tell you that Fitch never 
told us at first anything about your brother’s 
behaviour. Fitch.never hinted at anyone 
from the School; in consequence our 
thoughts turned to the caddies on the links 
and the golfers themselves even. It was 
only after wo had made fruitless inquiries 
in every other direction that wc thought of 
the School and consulted your Headmaster.” 

“ And then it alLcamo out ? ” 

" Oh, no, no. Not at once. Your 
Headmaster promised to make some 
inquiries. He remembered, as lie only 


” I can walk as far as you .any day,” 
retorted Jacko indignantly. 

But his brother had gone upstairs to 
pack his knapsack. 

It didn’t take him long, though it 
contained ali bis kit, for he had to put 
in a morning first at the office. 

When all was quiet again Jacko crept 
up to his brother’s room, remained there 


for a few minutes, and slipped quietly 
down and out of the house. 

The next morning Adolphus started 
off gaily, and arrived at the camp as 
soon as any of Them.' 

Whistling cheerfully, lie pulled off 
liis office suit and dived into his pack 
for a change. 

The tune came to a sudden end. 

. ” Somebody's been ' interfering with 
my sack ! ” be cried, angrily, and he 
flung tip the. tent flap and strode out. 

There was a roar of laughter, for he 
had on a pair of Jacko’s shorts, one 
sock, one stocking, an old cricket shirt 
nruch shrunk in the wash, and, to crown 
all, Father’s Sunday-best topper ! 


told us eventually, that one of his boys had 
once been reported by Fitch. So he sent 
for old Fitch and examined him thoroughly. 
But he couldn’t nail the foundering down 
to your brother.” 

“ No ? ” cried Trytton. 

“ No, not at first, not at that stage. 
Although I believe he found some suspicious 
circumstances which pointed at your 
brother, but were too inconclusive. Or so 
ho told us later on, when tlie truth came 
out. Which was not—let me think now- 
till well in July. Quite an interval between 
the deed and the discovery of its—cr—doer.” 

” Yes,” said Trytton, “ I’d wondered why 
they were such a long time finding it out.”. 

“ Your brother fell under suspicion. But 
nothing more. And then, it seems, 
additional evidence came forward which 
enabled your Headmaster to close the 
affair. Then he reported to us-” 

“ And in his report he told you he would 
expel my brother ? ” 

“ Well, seeing that ho was reporting to 
tlie Town Council he could hardly do less,” 
Mr Grimes' replied, with ■ some dignity. 

But he urged us not to let that go any 
farther/ and I may tell you that wo met his 
wishes with pleasure. Not one of us lias 
uttered a word to a soul. So .make your 
mind , easy on that. Except for such 
insiders as arc entitled to the plain fact 
there’s not a soul outside the Council who 
knows that your brother was expelled.” 

” Old Fitch knows.” 

” Or guesses. But he was directly con¬ 
cerned.” 

'Trytton kept silence. The little man 
misread liis silence. 

“ Oh, be sure that we haven’t betrayed 
our trust,” he said eagerly. ” I assure you 
that the Council has kept its mouth shut. 
Take myself today. -I should never have 
told you a word unless you had told me 
who you were first, believe me," 

“ I do,” said Trytton. “ But I wasn’t 
thinking of that.” His voice shook eagerly. 

“ Mr Grimes,” he. exclaimed, “you said 
just now they found evidence at the last 
minute. Do tell me whoso it was. Who 
gave it ? Do tell me 1 ” 

The little man shrugged. “ And I don’t 
sec why not,” lie replied. “ What passes 
between you and me—well, it hasn’t passed, 
has it ? That being understood, and your 
own suggestion. I fancy that a farm labourer 
came forward with some fresh information 
which finished the case.” 

“ Flease, what did ho say ? ” 

Mr Grimes smiled. ” That I must not 
tell you,” he answered. 

“ But you told me what Fitch said 1 ” 
Trytton expostulated. 

» “ I did. But Fitch’s statement was made 
to the Council. The farmhand took liis 
information to your Headmaster. That 
makes all the difference, you' see ? 1 gave 

you , Fitch’s statement from my own notes. 

I haven’t any notes of the other, which 
only! reached us by way of your Head¬ 
master's confidential report. A wide differ¬ 
ence, isn’t there ? I could not think of 
revealing your Headmaster’s private report.” 

' : Trytton’s face had fallen. Mr Grimes 
gave a cough. " The fellow called himself 
Wright," lie said in a casual way. 

Trytton kept very still. Mr Grimes eyed 
the ceiling. ” And I seem to remember,” 
he uttered, “ that lie lives somewhere in 
Wootten End.” 

“ That's the village beyond Deep Wood 1 " 

” Is it ? ” said Mr Grimes with an 
innocent air. 

Then he rose and gathered his papers 

under his arms. "If you must be going- 

ho smiled, with a glance at the clock; and 
Trytton took the hint. 

In the road they shook hands and parted, 
Mr Grimes cordially and with a iVhispcred 
reassurance of secrecy. Then Trytton 
turned in the direction of the bungalows, no 
longer deserted but tilling with summer 
visitors, and, skirting them, ho came out on 
to the sandhills where lie found a sheltered 
nook and pulled out liis notebook. 

He was eager to got this vital note into 
liis notebook. 

The boat was tampered with between 
seven and eight. 

Then he read his notes through, but only 
found one among them upon which this 
new discovery threw any light; or, con¬ 
versely, which fitted right in with this new 
discovery : From School to ferry fast going 
seven minutes. 

His eyes shone as lie took his pencil and 
wrote again : 

Lock-up in summer term is 7.30. So a 
person could have tampered with boat and 
been in by lock-up. 

He sat on, thinking desperately, running 
his fingers through his hair in his perplexity, 

1 ! 'to BE CONTINUED 


JACKO HELPS TO PACK 



He flung up the tent flap and strode out 
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us 


MODEL YACHTS 


From 216 
to 30!-. 

The best 
for the 
money , 


FREE 

Sent? a postcard 
for interesting 
wallet of full 
range and prices 
io llobbies Ltd. 
(Dept. 9), Cere- 
born, Norfolk. 


THEY ARE 
BUILT TO 
SAIL 


Ask to see them at any 
leading stores, toyshop, 
ot sports house. Or at 
Hobbies Branches in 
London, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Southampton, Brigh * 
/on. By post from 
Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk . 





Children enjoy 
Better 
Holidays 

when kept WELL wi th 
this safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
are being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is latgely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fcen-n-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Fecn-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage..'.A 1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 

jpeena-mmt 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists, everywhere, or 
Y post free by return from the manufacturers 

FREE SAMPLE— obtainable by sending your name 
and address on a post card to 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 

14 Bush House, London, W.C.2. 


“Good/ If’s Mason's! and TeeSotaS Tool ” 

Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF ' 

MASON’S 

E 3 £ts?a@t o£ Hes?bs 

and make ONE GALLON 
PRIME NON-ALCOHOLIC BEER 
A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 



COUPON' 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTINGHAM.— Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast for making one gallon of Prime Beer. 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address ot 
nearest retailer will be sent with each Sample, 


Name and Address* 
in Block Letters.— 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S COR INTER 


The World’s Finest Approval 

sheets are at your disposal. For $r years we have 
made a speciality of sending out sheets of stamps 
on approval. Ask to see some and coinparo the 
quality and prices with those of other firms. To all 
applicants enclosing i|d. for postage we will present, 
gratis, six Pictorial Stamps of Saar if the application 
is addressed to Department 131, 
ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E. 9 . Established 1880. 

FREE! 10 Egypt. 

Including old Issues, Pyramids and Sphinx, native 
boats on the Nile, Sphinx head, the Colossi of 
Thebes, King Fuad, Service Stamps, etc. I will send 
this collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending ad. postage {abroad 3d.); 

ONLY ONE GIFT TO EACH APPLICANT. 

G P UWV Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
• • Imlilir f Park, London, S.W.19. 


*0 Nyassa Triangular, 1924. Complete sot . 
*0 Persia, 1930. Largo pictorial Air Mails , 
*14 Antiocjuia, 1899. Complete eet (Cat. 2/11), 
9 Roumania Schoolboy King. Now scaicc, 

£5 Greece. Fine pictorial stamps .. 

25 Air Mails. Superior issues. 

60 Soviet Russia. All rare (Cat. ll/d 


7d. 

70. 

eel. 

Cd. 
4 d. 
6<1. 
.. 10fl. 


*25 Ecuador. Pictorials, Hints, Port rails, cto. 9d. 
*1 Iceland Triangular, 1930. Air Mail ... 3d. 
*25 Salvador. Pictorials, Ships, Views, do. ... 10*1. 
*14 Ukraine, 1921. Attractive set complete ... 4d. 
•Unused. Postage lid. extra. All different. 

W, BENNETT, 53, Marlborough Road, London, E.8. 


10 PERSIA FREE 

All applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postago, will receive this beauti¬ 
ful Set FREE. It contains 1911 issue young Shah head 
finely engraved, the 1926 issue, and the superb NEW 
ISSUE printed in brilliant colours (this Set is usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of stamp collecting friendr 
and receive an additional set of stamps free. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N, Dept.), Granville 
Hoad, Barnet: 

MARVELLOUS STAMP CASKET FREE 

Everything for Stamp Collectors, including Matlock 
Tweezers, Krlstal-Klcar Envelopes. Matlock Mounts, and 
Karo Horse-Post Persia 
(Cat. 1/6). The Casket 
has hinged lid showing 
In colour the Highest 
English Precipice — at 
Matlock, tho Homo of 
Philately. It also com¬ 
bines a Watermark 
Director and Perfora¬ 
tion Gauge. Send 3d. 
postage, or, including 
Magnifying Glass, 4d. 
Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dcpt.C.II.),Matlock .England. 

READERS INTERESTED IN STAMP- 
' COLLECTING will be pleased to know 
that this feature appears twice monthly 
in the i! Children’s Newspaper.’! 



If NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/-i 

3 lb. 10 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy, 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb, post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc, 
Patterns sent with pleasure . 

NEARLY Co YEARS’ REPUTATION, 

EGERTON t v?—- 1 WELLINGTON 

niiPMoxT'e rfflSHHIKIBMBnaY SOMERSET,' 

ENGLAND. 



" MONARCH 'L,a. CAMERA 


SALE 
PRICE 
ONLY 

Pout, etc. 


16 


4d. 


i & AIL ACCESSORIES 

f Guaranteed to produce 
: perfect large Photos, si zo 
: d\ x 24 tns. Fitted beat 
: quality Bl-Convcx Lena, 
Viewfinder, etc. Camera 
& Outfit complete for P.0. 1/10 only I No 
more t.o pay ! V/. J. Thomas, Esq., 

writes■* Developed and printed photo; 
as good as if taken with.a £3 camera!” 
_ CtiUOamie, 1,000 li/if Jin rt/ft hi a, Post ff.fi. 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (C. N.), 59, MOUNT PRESTON, LEEDS. 


it 


HELP!HELP! 




Country Holidays, Left-off Clothing, Boots of all 
descriptions, Hospital and Surgical Aid Letters, 
Food or Money for poor children, are urgently 
needed to help the u poor ” passing through our' 
hands. Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS U, BURTT, Secretary, Horton Market 
Christian Mission, Uoxton Market, London, N.t. 

President— Walter Scoles, Esq. KBTO 



TAKE YOUR 
CHOICE — 

THEY'RE FREE! 



Jpl 


G.6i. TENNIS RACQUET. 1 2-os. or 14-or. a, 550 Coupons 
G.62. RACQUET COVER. Thoroughly waterproof 100 Coupons 
G.63. TENNIS BALLS. Tournament sue. Three for 130 Coupons 
G.198. ELECTRIC TORCH. With 2-cell Battery ... . 230 Coupons 
0.227. BOX OF PAINTS. 24 Colours. Palette and Brush qo Coupons 
G.96. RAILWAY ENGINE. Powerful Clockwork. , 335 Coupons 


Goodness and marvellous flavour have always made 
Nestle’s Chocolate well worth buying. Now look at 
some of the wonderful gifts that make Nestle’s 
coupons so well worth saving! Every packet, carton 
and box of Ncstle’s Chocolate carries one or more 
coupons, from the 2d. wrapped bars upwards. And 
the new Nestle’s Free Gift Book is the finest list 
ever issued of things you really want. Send for 
it to-day. And with it a voucher for five coupons! 

N E S T L E r S 

CHOCOLATE- 


To Nestlc’s (Gift Dept.), Silvcrthorne Rd., Battersea, London, S.W.8. 

Please send me Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS and the NEW NeslU's Presentation List. 

55/15*8.31 

NAME .... 

(in block capitals) 

Address .’.......... 

This offer applies only to Gt. Britain & N. Ireland. \d. stamp sufficient if envelope is unsealed. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered evory week 
at any house in the world 
for Ils a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Poultry Problem 

pouR cockerels and three hens 
laid out on a slab in the 
poulterer's window weigh 36 
pounds. Another batch of three 
cockerels and four hens weighs 
34 pounds. It all the cockerels are 
equal in weight and all the liens 
are equal, what is the weight of 

each kind ? Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



loses 
545 
, , AM. 

DAYLIGHT 


NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 

Missing Words 

Jn each of these sentences the two 
missing words are composed of 
the same letters used in a different 
order. The asterisks indicate the 
number of letters. 

I am trying to ***** the ***** 
of fruit. 

What do you *** with your *** ? 
Never in his **** had he used a 

He got up on the **** and **** 
more than he intended. 

A clean ***** tells no **♦**. 

Answer next week 

When is Fruit Ripe ? 

Jn many cases the colour and size 
of apples and pears are no 
indication whether ...the . fruit is 
ready for. picking. 

it is important tint these fruits 
should hang on the tree for the 
proper period. Carefully test half 
a dozen fruits on each tree in 
• this way. Hold the apple or pear 
lightly and gently lift it upward. 
If tlie stalk comes_ away easily 
from the stem the 'fruit is ready 
for picking, if it does not it should 
be left a while longer: 

A Charade 

I'll E tears run down'that fair 
■child’s face, 

My whole is in his hand, 

His little mind is sore perplexed 
That whole to understand. 

Oil! were it but my first, lie thinks, 
He would not cry and fret, 

For then'he’s"sure that very soon ■ 
My second lie could get. 

Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planet Jupiter 
is in the East. In the evening 
MarS IS 111 the 
N 0 r t h -West 
and Saturn is 
in the South. 

T li e picture 
shows tlie 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 9 p.m. on Wednesday, August 19 

Whistling Trees 

Jn Barbados there is a valley 
witli trees which bear pods 
witli an open edge, and as tlie 
wind blows through these it 
.causes a most uncanny note. ■ 
There is another kind of whist¬ 
ling tree in the Sudan. Insects 
which infest it cause gatls, and 
when the creatures emerge they 
leave a circular hole, converting 
the hollow gall into a musical in¬ 
strument on which the wind plays. 

Who Ami?.. 7 
Jn the display but not in the show, 
In tlie hailstorm hut not in 
tlie snow, 

In the petal but not in the stalk, 
in tlie ramble but not in the walk, 
In tlie circle but not in the round, 
In tlie grinder but not in the 
ground, 

In tlie finger but not in the hand, 
Complete, find a leader in tlie land. 

Answer next week 

A Came for the Sands 


pebbles, pressed - into tlie sand, 
mark tlie tunnels 1, 2, and 3. 

Mark a line on the sand about 
six feet away from tlie bank, and 
here tlie player must stand. He 
lias to try to send a small, soft 
ball right through one. of tlie 
tunnels. Eacli player might have 
ten shots, and every time tlie ball 
goes through a tunnel the number 
above it is added to the score- 

lei On Parle Fransais 
S3 





Un orme La loir La locomotive 

Asseyons-nous i l’ombre de l’orme. 
Le loir dort pendant tout l’hiver. 
La locomotive est tres puissante. 

A Family Party 

gOME schoolboys met a poor 
woman driving asses, and 
one of them said to her : 

“Good-morning, mother of 
asses ! ” 

“ Good-morning, my child ! ” 
was tlie reply of tlie woman.- 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Schoolmaster’s Problem. 58 
A Pictorial Acrostic Beheaded Words 
T r a M L-ark, s-printer, 
H o r s E s-elect, li-cdge, 
A 11 c li 0 R s-tale, p-rice. 

Matches 

Envelope a Charade 
S t o r Y Semi-circle 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzls 


J-Jere is a good game to play on 
the beach. First of all 

build up a bank of sand. This 
might be about eighteen inches 
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high, a foot wide, and four feet 
long. Press tlie sand down firmly 
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and make three tunnels right 
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A Pictorial Acrostic 



?1N» the words represented by these nine drawings and arrange them 
one under another in such order. that’- the initials and tlie finals 
spell two words that botli mean a custodian. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

His Experience 

'J'he hecklers had had a good time 
at the big meeting. 

As he. came toward the end of 
his remarks the speaker said’: “ Of 
course, a politician is supposed to 
lie familiar witli all public ques¬ 
tions.” 

“ But not necessarily witli all 
the answers,” shouted a voice. 

The Ants’ Outing 

Toan was very keen on natural 
J history. 

“ I think ants are wonderful," 
she said ; “ they seem to do no¬ 
thing but work-” 

“ Oil, I’m not so sure,” broke in 
her brother Peter. “ Every time 
we’ve had a picnic tlie ants have 
been there too.” 

The Sea Serpent 



Hill Longshore loves to tell tlie 
talc 

Of how, one summer day, 

He saw the Tiling, complete witli C, 
A-swimming in the bay. 

The Watch-Dog 

Mick : I understand you have an 
excellent watch-dog for sale. 
Mack 1 Too late ! It’s been 
stolen. 

As Long As He Could Remember 
J3 illy often talked to his friends 
about in's grandfather, of 
whom lie was very fond. 

“ How old is your grandfather?” 
asked one of his friends one day. 

“ Oil, I don’t know,” was tlie 
reply, “ but we’ve had him quite 
a toiig time.” 

A Common Failing 
Tack had had his first term at 
J boarding-school and Father 
was questioning him during tlie 

holidays. .. ■ ■>, 

“ And Iiow do you like your 
•form master ? ” lie asked! 

“ He’s quite all right,” said 
Jack, “ though rather bigoted.” ■ 
“ How so ? ” queried Father. 

■ “ He seems to think that .words 
can only be spelled his way.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

M onarch of all lie surveyed 
Ginger, the ship's cat, 
sat sunning himself in the 
cook’s galley one day when 
the Britannia was in dock 
in London. 

He had no particular desire 
to go ashore. His home was 
on the rolling wave, and he 
was the darling of the crew, 
being a stately orango-col- 
oured cat, with a ruff and a 
fine foxy tail. 

Life was more interesting in 
the little sea world than on 
the tiles in London.. .Ginger 
had really forgotten how a cat 
behaved itself on land. For 
him the long journey in the 
cargo boat to India and back 
made up his life. 

“ Honey, are yon watching 
the animals come aboard ? ” 
said Ba, the black cook, to his 


© 

favourite.; “ There is none to 
touch you, not one, for looks 
and behaviour,' and bravery 
too. All the dogs we ship 
have to walk wide of you.” 

Kcnnelswere shipped, carry¬ 
ing a pack of beautiful hounds, 
dogs with long, soft ears and 
intelligent, kind eyes. 

Ginger watched with in¬ 
terest, not a Tittle glad that 
they were in kennels, But 
these were sentiments he kept 
strictly to himself. 

The next day the boat put 
out to sea. Ginger would 
have to find his sea legs 
again. Even wdth four paws 
it is not always easy to walk 
the deck in high seas. He 
was occupied with hisjn.orn.ing 
prowl. Ho stopped a little 
uneasily. What was that 
yelping and scuffling of paws ? 


© © 

Suddenly down tlie deck 
came the hounds in full cry. 
If they could not hunt a fox 
a ginger-coloured cat was the 
next best thing. 

Like a flash Ginger darted 
forward ; but the i hounds, 
weary of their long lie in the 
kennels, were full of excite¬ 
ment. All hands came to the 
deck. They could do nothing. 
Ginger must save himself—it 
was not safe for anyone to 
pick him up. Through the 
cook’s galley went Ginger, the 
hounds following a fraction of 
a minute later. Ba, scared 
out of his wits, leaped to the 
highest shelf, and armed 
himself with a pan. He 
trembled with fright, more 
for Ginger’s sake than his 
own. Through one door, out 
through the next they went. 


The Ship’s Cat 

Ginger was lost to sight. 
Round the deck once more 
they tore. But this time 
Ginger had outdone them. 
He looked down upon them 
from the top of the mast. 
Safety at last. Heaven be 
praised for the art of climbing I 

In time the hounds’ excite¬ 
ment died down, and the 
keeper was able to kennel 
them. Never again were they 
allowed to take their morning 
exercise except by ones and 
twos, and then only on leads. 

Ginger,- little the worse for 
his fright, took up his position 
again as the ship’s darling, 
with as much dignity as he 
could after such a humiliating 
experience. 

“ Let them learn that here, 
at any rate,” he mused to him¬ 
self,” hunting is not allowed.” 



If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth every night, you run 
the risk of toothache sooner or 
later: and that is not only pain¬ 
ful but also, keeps you from 
being as well as you might be. 
So, clean your teeth at least Iwice 
a day, morning and evening- 
evening is the most important. 

' IF YOU HAVEN’T TRIED 


EiriKr 


fill in and post the coupon below and a 
sample will be sent for you to use 
every evening for at least a week. 


COI IPON To Euthymol (Dept.81 J J. 3 ), 
WUrUll 50, Beak St., London, YV.i. 
Plcaso send me a free sample of Euthymol Tooth 
Paste. 


Name...... 

Address.. 



Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Ofliccs : The TTeetway House, 
n, Mass. Subscription rates everywhere : 11s a year; Os Cd for she 
South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. S.S. • 









































































































